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AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXXV. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Mr. John Wilkes, of Mecklenburg 
County, N. C., writes as follows to 
The Progressive 
Editor has referred his letter to me: 

“T noticed in one of Harry Farm- 





Farmer, and the 


er’s Talks a reference to use of oil, 
tar, ete., on horses and eattle to keep 
off flies. But the matter was not 
gone into fully and nothing was said 
as to what oil, what quantity, ete., 
to use, and where and how to apply 
some.” 


ANSWER. 


Take one part of coal tar (if this 
can not be had pine tar can be used, 
but double the quantity) to,.seven 
parts of lard, lard oil, neats’ foot oil, 
hog’s-foot oil, or eotton seed oil, ete., 
Mix thoroughly and apply about two 
tablespoonfuls to the 1,000 pounds 
horse, mule, ete. Use a small brush 
or rag and rub all the parts where 
the flies bite worst, such as the head, 
But little is 
mules and 
horses, but with eattle it should be 
used freely, as the flies bite the backs 
of cattle most. 

Any kind of fish oil, like whale, 
It should be 


diluted with three parts of lard or 


breast, legs and belly. 
needed on the back of 


sturgeon, can be used. 


oils mentioned above, the same as 
Tf too much of the fish 


oils are used it may make the horse 


the tar oils. 


You ean tell by the manner in 
which the horse acts. 


sick. 
Of course, he 
will not be as lively as he is when a 
swarm of flies are aftggyy him. 

When using it on the horse do not 
apply it to his head first, but begin 
with his hind legs. Sometimes a 
horse will become frightened at the 
seent of the fish oil. It would be 
better to unhiteh him until you are 
sure as to his behavior. Some will 
be glad for you to apply it as soon 
as they learn that the flies will cease 
to torment them. 

A nice way is to take a woolen rag 
and tie it to the end of a stick, mak- 
ing a small mop. Then wet it good 
with the liniment and “you ean rub 
the horse over in a few minutes with- 
out getting it on your hands. You 
should be careful not to get any un- 
der the collar or backband as the 
flies do not bother those places. 


There is one little fly known here 
cares but little 
for any kind vu! fly preventive. We 
have used some carbolic acid in the 


as the dog fly that 


oils which helped some to keep them 
off. We do not know to what extent 
this gives trouble. It looks very 
much like the common housefly. It 
is found around the barn and stalls. 
It is seldom seen far from the barn. 
A horse shut up in a stall infested 
with these flies will be about as tired 
at night as if he had been at work. 
There is another fly which is sup- 
posed to have been brought to this 
section from Texas that gives con- 
Tt is a trifle smal- 
ler than the house fly and will be 
The fay- 
orite place is just behind the shoul- 
It 1s 
not so bad as the dog fly and is easier 
kept off. 

There are lots of preparations for 


siderable trouble. 
found in patches on eattle. 


ders on the sides of the back. 


sale on the market for keeping flies 
off stock. 
too high. 


The most of them are sold 
A tea made of the leaves 
We have 


tried kerosene (coal oil) but it dries 


of black walnut is good. 


off too quickly; besides, if you wet a 
horse with it the hair will come off. 

Should you be travelling and find 
the flies 
five-cent box of sardines and you ean 


troublesome, just buy a 
get a plenty of oil for one or two 
days use. 

We are glad that the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer are inter- 
ested on this subject, and it shows 
“that a merciful man is merciful to 
his beasts.” 


HARRY FARMER. 





Although the acreaee of the eotton 
crop this year is considerably in ex- 
eess of that of a year ago, amounting 
to about one million aeres, the re- 
ports received from the southern 
States are very discouraging as to 
the ultimate yield. The eondition of 
the erop at this time is said to be 
the lowest ever reported, being es- 
pecially poor in the States of Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Texas, where it is 
from ten to twenty-one days behind 
the season. The yield will not be 
over 75 per cent of a full crop from 
the present outlook. The reports 
from the flooded districts of the west 
in regard on eorn and other cereals 
are not now so discouraging as were 
at first sent out. In the immediate 
vicinity of the Des Moines, Kansas, 
Missouri and = Mississippi Rivers 
where the floods were greatest, much 
damage was done, but elsewhere the 
condition of the crops is fairly good. 
The great need now is higher tem- 
perature, the eool weather of the 
past three weeks having materially 
checked the growth of all cereals. 
Pastures are in excellent condition 
and the hay erop is unexcelled, ex- 
cept in New England where drought 
prevailed up to the middle of June. 
—K. G. S., Washington, D. C. 


BETTER EGGS FOR SUMMER MAR- 
KETS. 





Remove Males from the Flock; Clean 
and Assort Eggs Carefully. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


There is probably no season of the 
year when eggs are more plentful or 
cheaper than now, and so at no time 
would they be more largely used on 
the table if it were not for the fact 
that there is often uncertainty about 
the quality. 

The most common reason for so 


many bad eges being marketed in 


summer is the practice of allowing 
the male bird to run with the hens 
at all times. 

The removal of all males from the 
flock as soon as the breeding season 
is over would greatly improve the 
quality of the eggs for markets. as im 
most eases it is the decomposition 
of the germ which spoils the ege. 

The germ in a fertile egg will, if 
exposed for several hours to a tem- 
perature of cighty-five degrees, start 
to grow and then if the temperature 
drops will die. This causes decom- 
position, and in a very short time as 
rotten egg is the result. 

Some will say: “It won’t pay me 
to go to any trouble, beeause I could 
not get any more for my eges if they 
are not fertile than if they are, and 
one is sometimes found that is bad.” 
This, however, is not true, as there 
are plenty of good housekeepers who 
would like to have eggs on the table 
more frequently than they do but are 
afraid of them, and would willingly 
pay from two to five cents a dozen 
above market price to be perfeetly 
sure that the eggs they boil for 
breakfast are fresh and sound. Even 
if there is no demand such as men- 
» market in- 


tioned it is a mistake t 


ferior eges, as one bad egg in a dozen 
reduces the price of the dozen fai 
more than the value of the one ege. 

Mr. Ifunter tells in the Reliabl« 


Poultry Journal for June of a ease 


eents a dozen by the case, while be- 
fore grading them up they were 
worth only twenty-two cents. In oth- 
er words, the twenty-seven and a half 
dozen choice eggs were worth $6.87 
when the thirty dozen of poorer qual- 
ity were worth only $6.60. The put- 
ting in of the two and a half dozen 
small and dirty eggs had lowered 
the average value of the whole lot so 
that the twenty-seven and a_ half 
dozen would have brought the farmer 
more money if he had shipped them 
by themselves and used the two and 
a half dozen small and dirty eggs at 
home.” 

Every time the farmer sends a bad 
eee to market he reduces the demand 
for his eges; and as the price is reg- 
ulated by supply and demand, he 
lowers the price of all he sells. In 
speaking to a friend one day, he 
said: “Yes, there is nothing I lke 
better for breakfast than an egg, but 
I got a bad one about a week ago 
and have not cared to try one since.” 

Any one who has eggs for sale 
should be able to see that he is hurt- 
ing himself more than any one else 
by sending out inferior eggs. 

Have them fresh, clean and as near 
alike in size and eolor as possible, 
for even if you do sell to the dealer 
the less he has to sort and cull out 
the eggs, the more he will pay for 
them. 

J, S&S. JEEPREX. 
Poultryman N. C. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Raleigh. 





Farmers Combine. 


The North Louisiana Cotton Plan- 
ters’ Association, at its meeting at 
Shreveport last week, adopted the 
following: 

“It is further stiplated, agreed and 
understood by the parties to this or- 
ganization that all the cottonseed 
raised or controlled ky the members 
of this Assoeiation during the season 
of 1903 and 1904 shall be disposed of 


by or under the sanetion and super- 





in point. 


market and talking with some of th« 


eges that he was repacking as an ex- 
ample of the loss the farmer. sus- 
tained by sending inferior eves with 
the good ones. This did not refer 


alone to bad eggs but some were 
He threw 


out two and one half dozen soiled, 


dirty, and some eracked. 


small eges from the 
tilled 


place with other choice eggs from 


eracked and 


thirty-dozen ease, and their 


another case. “There now,” said he, 


“these eges are worth twenty-five 














In visiting the Chicago | 


dealers, one of them used a ease of 





vision of the exeeutive eouneil of 


said’ Assoeiation.” 





The people around here are get- 
ting on very well with their erops, 
Wheat 


I think this week’s paper 


though small and irregular. 


oe 
| Is yoor. 


one among the best, if not the best, 
you have ever sent out. I do not 
| farm now, although I feel a great in- 


terest in the farm.—I. S$. Upehureh, 


Apex, N. C. 





| 
| 
| 


| light beyond its own 


Knowledge once gained easts a 
immediate 


boundaries.—Tyndall. 
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THE CATTLE TICK AND THE 
CATTLE QUARANTINE. 





Exemption from Quarantine Saves the 
Mountain Farmers $150,000 Annual- 
ly—Great Good to Result from Tick 
Extermination—Interesting Statement 
by Dr. Butler. 

After it became established that 
the disease variously known in this 
and other Southern States as splenic, 
Spanish Texas, or tick fever, distem- 
per, dry or bloody murrain, red wa- 
ter, acclimation fever, town-cow dis- 
ease, ete., was naturally conveyed 
solely by the common Southern cattle 
tick (Boophilus Annulatus), the 
United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture designated a line, extending 
across the country from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific, which was in- 
tended to divide the section infested 


with the eattle tick from that in 
which no ticks existed. No eattle 


this line, that is, 
from the tick infested area, are al- 
lowed to be driven or in any way 
this 


line, except under certain strict reg- 


from south of 


transported northward across 
ulations, and then only for immedi- 
All of North Caro- 
lina was not permanently infested 
with this tick, but that part east of 
the mountains was, and, consequent- 
ly, all of the State was subjected to 
But 
the Secretary of Agriculture has au- 


ate slaughter. 


these quarantine restrictions. 


thority to exempt from the opera- 
tion of this quarantine any district 
that is free of the cattle tick, where 
the will 
such regulations as will effectually 


State authorities enforce 
prevent ticks being carried into such 


distriet, giving assurance’ thereby 
that cattle for shipment originating 
within district unable to 


carry infection with them to other 


said are 


markets. In order to secure the ad- 
vantages thus accruing the Depart- 
ment has co-operated with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
and exemption from the 
quarantine restrictions for the six- 


secured 


teen trans-mountain counties of this 
State, thus securing a valuable sav- 
ing to the cattle growers of that sec- 
tion. 

To those familiar with the eondi- 
tions under which Southern or quar- 
antined cattle sell in the principal 
markets of the 
known that because they can not go 


country, it is well 
to Northern pastures or into North- 
ern feed lots, but must be sold for 
go back 
home, they sell from one-half to one 


immediate slaughter or 
cent per pound, live weight, below 
that brought by cattle of the same 
quality, but not under the quarantine 
To this must also be 
added the cost of providing separate 


restrictions. 


pens and unloading chutes and dis- 
infecting the ears, which the Govern- 
ment requires the railroad companies 
to do. It is, therefore, evident that 
the gain to the sixteen counties of 
this State exempted from these quar- 
antine restrictions is not less than 
from one-fifth to one-seventh the 

In 1899 these counties 
$800,000 worth of live 
stock (estimated from the United 
States Census Report), which means 
a clear annual saving, by the exemp- 


selling price. 


sold about 





tion from the quarantine restrictions 
of between $115,000 and $160,000. 
The total cost of maintaining the 
line this State does not 
amount to more than $500 annually. 

At the time these sixteen counties 
were first exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Federal quarantine, con- 
siderable infection existed in a num- 
ber of them, but by careful farm to 
farm inspections and a quarantine 
on the tick-infested farms, the in- 
fection has been controlled and at 
présent is almost entirely eradicated, 
thus insuring for the future, freedom 
from quarantine restrictions. 


across 


EXTERMINATION OF THE CATTLE 
TICK. 


Recognizing that the extermina- 
tion of the tick was of vital import- 
anee to the eattle industry of the 
State, the Board of Agriculture, in 
co-operation with the Federal au- 
thorities, set aside the counties of 
Surry, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke and 
MleDowell as a field in which to make 
an attempt at such extermination. 
What was then a theoretical prob- 
ability has been proved a practical 
certainty by the work of the past 
Caldwell County and 
the northern half of Burke County 
have been cleared of ticks and are 
added to the exempted area for 1903. 
Furthermore, the tick has been so 
nearly exterminated in Wilkes Coun- 
ty, also, that the Federal authorities 
have made North Wilkesboro a ship- 
ping point for cattle from the ex- 
empted area, thus bringing a boon 
to the eattle-raising counties of Ashe 
and Alleghany, which have hitherto 
been compelled to drive their cattle 
a greater distance into Virginia to 


three years. 


reach a railroad station from which 
they could ship. 

In short, the feasibility of exterm- 
inating the cattle tick has been 
proved, and the work has progressed 
sufficiently to enable us to confident- 
ly predict the addition of one or 
more counties to the exempted area 
each year. 

In the prosecution of the work, in- 
spectors are employed who make a 
farm to farm canvass of the territory 
with a view to locating all tick-in- 
fested farms, which are immediately 
quarantined and the owners instruct- 
ed as to the importance and objects 
of the work and as to the easiest and 
best means of exterminating the ticks 
on their places. 

Daily reports are made to this of- 
fice by the inspectors, showing the 
number of miles traveled, the num- 
ber and location of farms visited, 
number of cattle inspected and the 
presence or absence of ticks. In this 
way the exact location of all the in- 
fected farms and cattle in each coun- 
ty is known and the work kept in 
hand so that an intelligent direction 
of it is possible. 

During the past summer I address- 
ed farmers’ meetings relative to this 
work, at from six to ten places in 
each of the counties of Surry, Burke 
and Wilkes, as a result of which or- 
ganizations were formed in all of 
these counties, which, through local 
township committees, are co-operat- 
ing with and helping the Department 





in the work to an extent and effec- 
tiveness never before realized. 

That this work also pays may be 
shown by one illustration. The value 
of the live cattle sold from the farms 
of Wilkes County in 1899 was about 
$35,000 (estimated from United 
States Census Report). As previous- 
ly shown, these cattle would have 
brought an advance of at least one- 
half cent pound live weight had they 
been exempted from the quarantine 
restrictions; for it must be remem- 
bered that the price of all cattle in 
the United States, regardless of 
where they may be sold, is fixed by 
the Chicago and other large markets 
of the country. Therefore, the loss 
on these Wilkes County cattle for 
one year was not less than one-sixth, 
or $7,000. One-half this amount di- 
vided into four equal parts and ex- 
pended during as many years will 
suffice to exterminate the ticks in 
Wilkes County. Likewise this easily 
exterminable pest may be eradicated 
from any county for a cost not ex- 
ceeding the losses which its presence 
causes during any one year. This 
applies only to those counties in 
which the stoek law (no fence law) 
is enforeed, for in a free range coun- 
try the extermination of the cattle 
is practically impossible. 

LOSSES FROM TICK FEVER. 


Another, and not the least 
portant, phase of the tick question, 


im- 


as affecting the cattle industry of 
the State, is the extremely heavy 
losses from Texas or tick 
More cattle from this 
than from all others combined. 


fever. 
disease 
In 
the majority of cases the true na- 
ture and cause of the disease is little 


die 


suspected, even by the owners, the 
animals dying before the ticks have 
grown large enough to be visible to 
the ordinary observer. These heavy 
losses are due to the fact that, even 
in what is known as the infected 
area, many farms are free of ticks 
and, therefore, the cattle raised on 
these farms are as susceptible to the 
disease as those raised in New York 
or Minnesota; for, in order to safely 
acquire immunity the calves must get 
ticks on them before they are six 
months old, which nearly always oc- 
the tick-infested 
Hence, the freedom from losses when 


eurs on farms. 
there are abundance of ticks, or none 
of them at all, and the heavy losses 
where there is any commingling of 
eattle from tick free and tick infest- 
This renders cattle traftie 
extremely dangerous in a large num- 
ber of the counties of the State and 
results in losses, the aggregate of 


ed farms. 


which are simply amazing to those 

not familiar with the conditions. 

THE TICK AN OBSTACLE TO THE 
PROVEMENT OF THE QUALITY 
THE CATTLE OF THE STATE. 


IM- 
OF 


The presence of this pest over the 
greater part of the State offers the 
most serious abstacle to the improve- 
ment of our common eattle through 
the use of imported pure bred bulls. 

All cattle that are over one year 
old before becoming infested with 
ticks are susceptible to the disease, 
and fifty per cent of them die. This 
renders the introduction of pure bred 





stock extra hazardous and expensive. 

In recent years there has been de- 
veloped a method of preventive in- 
oculation, with blood from an animal 
Sus- 
ceptible animals thus given a 
mild attack of the disease from which 
they usually recover and which en- 
ables them to withstand the infection 
introduced by the ticks. 

During the past year I have in- 
oculated some forty head of cattle 
the State. Of 
twenty-two head inoculated during 
the early part of 1902, and subjected 
to the test of a gross tick infesta- 
tion during the summer, only one 
died from any cause; whereas, with- 
out inoculation not less than fifty 
per cent would almost certainly have 
died. 

This work is done free of charge 


previously infested with ticks. 


are 


for the farmers of 


for any farmer in the State who may 
request it in order to eneourage the 
introduction of pure bred stock. 

the 
namely, that the cattle tick reduces 


From facts above discussed, 
the price of all eattle sold in over 
eighty counties of the State, more 
than one-half cent per pound live 
weight, causes the death of 
eattle than all other diseases com- 
bined, and is the great obstacle to 
the improvement of 


more 


our 
stock, through the introduction of 
pure bred bulls, by 
same extra hazardous and expensive, 


common 
rendering the 


it will be seen that its extermination 
is the most important problem affect- 


ing the eattle industry of the State, 
and should receive all the atten- 


tion the resources of the Depart- 
ment can command.—Dr. Tait But- 
State Raleigh, 


ler, Veterinarian, 


N.C. 





State Veterinarian Butler return- 
ed to-day from a trip to Edgecombe 
County, where he went to investigate 
an outbreak of hog cholera. He says 
that a large number of farmers have 
suffered losses from this disease. The 
trouble about hog cholera is that the 
farmers do not realize that it is a 
germ disease, and must be earried. 
When they understand this they will 
The 
transportation 
of the germ are buzzards, the fect 


know how to keep clear of it. 
principal means of 


of persons walking from one lot to 
another, and the hogs themselves. 
The wa¥of preventing the disease 
is very simple. Dr. Butler was asked 
if he had any reports of cattle dis- 
ease and he said none had been heard 
of lately.—Col. Olds. 





Gibson Cor. Charlotte 
Farming certainly pays. 


Observer: 
Mr. A. S. 
Prevatt, 29 years of age, worked a 
share crop last year for Mr. A. II. 
Peele, two miles north of Gibson. 
There were sixty-five acres cultivated 
and he had thirty-five acres in eot- 
ton, which made thirty-three bales, 


averaging five hundred pounds. Ie 
has no children, and he and his wife 


with some hired 
He sold fodder, 

ete., and after 
paying all expenses, he cleared from 


worked the crop, 
help, of course. 


corn, seed cotton, 


his one-third of the crop $271. Mr. 
Prevatt is proud of his record and 
will eontinue, no doubt, with My. 


Peele for a long time. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XIV.—Soil Making. 


The process of soil making from 
rocks is going on constantly. Wher- 
ever they are exposed the weather 
affects them in its work of disintegra- 
tion. Frost burts open the largest 
rocks wherever a crack will allow wa- 
ter to enter. Pieces of rock roll down 
from their parent hills into streams 
where floods carry them forward, 
grinding the corners into pebbles 
and sands, and the finer particles be- 
come soil. 

Soil may be divided into two class- 
es, according to its origin, viz.: In- 
digenous, that which remains where 
it was made, and Alluvial, that which 
has been carried by streams and de- 
posited along the banks. Soil of the 
first class partakes of the nature of 
the underlying rocks. For example, 
we speak of a limestone soil, mean- 
ing that it was made out of the lime- 
stone found in the district. In cer- 
tain other regions we find soil strong- 
ly impregnated with iron, seen in 
the red color, which indicates the 
presence of that mineral. In this 
country all that soil found on up- 
lands south of the 39th parallel is 
indigenous. That of the bottom lands 
and of the flat prairie is largely al- 
luvial. Rivers, during flood times, 
have brought down vast quantities 
of soil and deposited it along their 
banks. Sometimes the course of a 
river changes and the deserted low- 
lands contain rich soil, which in a 
dry season produces immense crops. 
Many of our flat prairies were once 
great lake or river beds; the water 
disappearing left the floor a level 
stretch of mud which, through the 
years when plant growth was undis- 
fertile. The 
main reason for this is that such soil 


turbed became very 


“stays put” and does not wash away. 

One of the greatest losses incur- 
red by an owner of rolling land is by 
washing of soil. This warfare of the 
elements goes on year after year. 
Kvery rain makes little gullies, and 
big rains make all kinds of gullies. 
A gully is a space oceupied by air 
where before it was filled with good 
soil. The gully habit is like most 
other bad habits; easy to get into 
and hard to get out of. Filling up 
with brush helps a little, because the 
brush retards the flow of water and 
helps to hold the soil in place. The 
best thing to do with land that is 
apt to disappear by the gully route, 
is to put it in pasture. Grass roots 
bind the soil and prevent its eseape. 
A heavy rain delights in a newly 
plowed field on a hillside, with nice, 
long furows running over the hill, or 
a cornfield where the cultivator made 
his last trips up and down instead 
of across the field. After the rain 
tons of this field are spread out along 
the “branch,” taking a rest until the 
next flood carries the soil farther 
down; so on by easy stages it is 
spread out on the great river bot- 
toms. It is by this process that the 
River Nile each year makes the little 
strip bordering that great river so 
fertile. It is this process which 





makes all lowlands so much more de- 
sirable for tillage than upland. The 
floods of this soil in the Mississippi 
valley is carried down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and as the river widens, 
the current shows up and the soil 
is deposited in a great delta at the 
river’s mouth. If you will examine 
the map of the United States you 
will observe that a large part of 
Louisiana sticks out into the Gulf. 
This part of the State has made 
by the transportation of contribu- 
tions from other States by way of the 
Mississippi River. Forests act as res- 
ervoirs of water and preservers of 
soil in the same way that pasture 
grasses do. Next week we hope to 
say something of the soil north of 
the 39th parallel, and how the great 
ice age is responsible for the corn 
belt —H. FE. Bereman, in Colman’s 


Rural World. 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop Bulletin 


Cotton suffered from the deficiency 
in temperature and from cold dews 
at night, as made evident by its con- 
tinued slow growth; it is smaller than 
has been seen at this time of the 
season for many years; chopping is 
finished and final stands are fairly 
satisfactory. There is an unsually 
large number of complaints of dam- 
age by lice, both to the leaves and 
roots of the plants. Corn has grown 
fairly well; it has received thorough 
cultivation, and in the southern por- 
tion hilling or laying by its generally 
underway; late planted is still being 
damaged by Some early 
varieties of corn are in silk and tas- 
sel in Duplin County. Improvement 


worns. 


been marked; 
much of the crop is reported to be 
poor, and in limited localities it was 
much injured by hail; in the north it 
is said to be growing up narrow and 
buttoning low; topping has com- 
commenced and eutting and curing 
will begin in a week or two; a little 
has been cured in Scotland County. 
Harvesting winter wheat, rye and 
oats is over, except west of the Blue 
Ridge; most of these crops have been 
safely housed and a little wheat has 
been threshed; spring oats in the 


in tobaeeo has not 


Rice, 
peanuts and sweet potatoes are doing 
well. Many field) peas have been 
planted and are up nicely. Cutting 
hay is underway in the west. Fruit 
will be plentiful in only a few see- 
tions; peaches are rotting to some 
extent; the yield of late apples in 
the west will be small; grapes econ- 
tinue to be very promising.—Wades- 
boro Messenger and Intelligencer. 


Good roads enable farmers to haul 
more produce with the same expendi- 
ture of horse-power. The farmer 


west suffer much froin rust. 





saves in time and in wear and tear 
on horses, harness and wagon. Tle 
ean sleep later and get to market 
earlier, stay later at a neighbor’s and 
get home sooner. Good roads pro- 
mote social intercourse, insufticiency 
of which is one of the reasons why 
so many persons leave the country 
for the city, and why so few give up 
city life for the country, except at 
that season when nature is at her 
best in the country and at her worst 
in town. 


The Agricultural Department Year Book. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

There has been a little delay in the 
issuance of the Year Book of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is sent 
out at a time of the year when farm- 
ers are most busy; did it come six 
months earlier or six months later, 
when work on the farm is not so 
rushed it would probably receive a 
much wider reading. It seems to 
come, however, just about the time 
most convenient for use by Congress- 
men who desire re-election; they ean 
send it out just as their campaigns 
are warming up and thus show the 
farmers of their districts in what 
great esteem they are held. Of 
course no farmer who receives regu- 
larly a liberal quota of free cabbage 
and radish seeds just in the nick of 
time for spring planting, and later, 
an Agricultural Year Book from his 
hard working Congressman, could 


think of voting against him provid- 
ing he aspires to re-election! The 
volume of the Year Book 
contains among its interesting pa- 
pers, “Dairying at Home and 
Abroad,” by Major Alvord, Chief of 
the Dairy Division. This gives the 
farmer some points on how they do 
it in Denmark and other countries 


present 


where dairying is a “specialty.” “In- 
dustrial Progress in Plant Work,” 
by Professor Galloway, is an article 
of more interest and use to the aver- 
age reader than its title indicates. 
Mr. C. G. Elliott contributes an ar- 
ticle on Farm Drainage which should 
be passed over by hardly a farmer 
in the United States. “Top Grafting 
of Orchard Trees,” by Mr. Powell, 
gives some plain pointers on how to 
convert worthless or undesirable va- 
“Dis- 
tribution and Magnitude of the 
Poultry and Egg Industry,” should 
be entitled “The American Ten Su- 
preme.” 
and lumbering are of more or less 


ricties into their opposites. 


Several articles on forestry 


should have at least a  wood-lot. 
“Bacteria and the Nitrogen Prob- 
lem” contains some sound advice and 
information regarding the building 
of soils. . 

“The Cost of Food as Related to 
Its Nutritive Value,” could be profit- 
ably read by every  house-wife. 
“Practices in Crop Rotation,” con- 
tains nothing particularly new, but is 
well worth reading. “Improvement 
of Corn by Seed Selection,” if read 
and followed out by every Ameri- 
ean farmer would result in a vast 
inerease in the American corn crop. 
Other articles whieh deserve more 
than passing mention are “Fertiliz- 
ers for Special Crops,” “Practical 
Results of Experiment Station 
Work,” “Peach Orchards,” “Rainfall 
and Irrigation,” “Foot and Mouth 
Disease,” and “Scleeting and Judging 
In addition to these there 
are a number of special articles par- 


I I orses.” 


ticularly adapted to certain sections 
of the United States. 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 





Agricultural implements now rank 
sixth in importance among exports 


of manufactured articles of the 





United States. 


general interest, for every farmer) 





Raise More Cattle and More Hay! 


As evidence that our people sho 
give more attention to stock rais’ 
the price of beef cattle is hig 
than ever before. Cattle on foot’ 
selling at 4 cents gross. A ft 
weighing 800 Ibs. on foot will br 
$32 almost anywhere. A Salish 
meat dealer went to Charlotte a 
days ago and offered 4 cents a po 
for 40 cattle on foot and failec 
get any. Little calves are be 
butchered in great numbers. M 
cows are being sold to the bute! 
for beef, cattle being so see 
There will be a great demand for 
next few years at least and the p 
will be high. Attention shoulc 
given to this important ma 
Farmers should pay more atten 
to the raising of grasses, clover 
other feed stuff. All the grass 
used for pasturage should ge « 
fully saved and stored for winter 
Hay and straw brought 100 per « 
more in price in Asheboro 
spring than ever before, due 
large measure to the failure of 
mers last summer and fall to 
feed as they should. Thousanc 
acres of stubble with grass and 








































weed could have been saved anc 
to eattle or sold at good pric 
Asheboro Courier. 





Experimenting With Tobacco 
Anson. 

For two or three years a few 7 
ers of Morven Township have 
experimenting in tobacco cultu 
a small way. Last year Messrs. - 
Johnson, John R. Dunn, J. D. 
Laurin, and perhaps others, mad 
crops, on limited areas, which 
marketed at Darliugton, S. C. 
McLaurin, we are informed, re: 
$280 on his crop, which was ¢ 
on three and a half acres of 
sand hill land. Of course al} 
was not profit, but he had more 
half of the money left after p 
all expenses incurred in makin 
crop. 

We do not know the amount 
ed by Messrs. Johnson and Du 
their crops, but they must have 
well satistied with the experime 
both of them have inereased the 
age devoted to tobaceo on 
farms. 

Indeed, so well pleased wa: 
Johnson with the return fro: 
crop that he, together with a m 
of other farmers of the Mel 
and Cairo neighborhoods, em} 
Mr. Frank Sineth, of Darli 
County, 8. C., an expert in the 
vation and curing of the pla 
come to this county and overse¢ 
crops. Mr. Sineth is looking 
eighty acres, and it is estimate 
altogether there are one hundre 
tifty acres planted in the we 
Morven ‘Township. 

Mr. J. C. Streeter, of the 
neighborhood, was in town M 
and informed us that the con 
of his erop, and the crops ¢ 
neighbors, was perfeet. The ] 
he said, of his crop would ay 
ten to twelve inehes broad and 
teen to twenty inches long. FE 
highly elated at the prospect 
paying crop, and gave it as his 
ion that in the course of a few 
a large proportion of the sand 
of Morven Township would be 
ed“in tobaeceo.—Wadesboro M 
ger-Intelligencer. 
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WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 
Both Republican and Democratic 
Congressmen visiting Washington 
profess confidence in the suecess of 
their prospective tickets. 

Civil Service Commissioner Wil- 
iam Dudley Foulke resigned last 
week and Alvord Warriner Cooley, 
of New York was appointed in his 
dlace. 

David M. Parry, president of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association 
-eports that a company is to be form- 
-d to insure employers against labor 
strikes, 

Ex-Congressman Driggs, of New 
York, was indicted by the Federal 
rrand jury in Brooklyn last week in 
connection with contracts awarded 
yy the Postoftice Department. 
President Roosevelt has removed 
Janiel H. MeMillan as a judge of 
he New Mexico Supreme Court (on 
tharges of immorality) and appoint- 
dC. C. Smith, of Michigan, in his 
lace. 

Newton, the county seat of Baker 
Jounty, Ga., was the scene of a triple 
ynehing Friday night. Three negroes 
harged with the murder of A. S. 
Zullard, June 20, were taken from 
he jail in Newton and hanged from 
. tree. 

The trustees of the MeKinley Me- 
norial Association met in Senator 
Tanna’s office in Cleveland a few 
lays ago, and announced that of the 
600,000 needed for the memorial at 
Janton, Ohio, about $500,000 had 
een raised. 

The State Election Commissioners, 
f Mississippi, have ordered a State 
rimary election to be held on Au- 
‘ust 6. 
ext United 
fississippi will be chosen by popular 
allot. 
neumbent, and Governor Luogino, 


This action means that the 
States Senator from 
Senator Money, the present 


re candidates and are now conduct- 
ug an active canvass of the State. 


In Columbia, S. C., last Thursday, 
udge Townsend announced that the 
rial of J. H. Tillman, for the mur- 
er of N. G. Gonzales, editor of 
he State, would take place in Lex- 
agtony County. Lexington has a 
urge rural population and few vil- 
iges, and the voters have always 
een strong supporters of the Till- 
aan faction. 

The most picturesque game in the 
vervian episode was played by Queen 
raga. The story has no hero, but 
he at least is a deep-dyed villainess, 
nd from a distance she becomes the 
entre of the lurid little melodrama. 
Tearer to the seene causes become 
10re complicated. The intrigues of 
1e pretender’s faction,the discontent 
f the army over lack of wages, the 
abtle influences of Russian diplom- 
ey, the idea that the royal pair were 
nsympathetic with the people, and 
ood for nothing anyway, combined 
bring about the final situation. It 
As the Servian substitute for an 





election, and expressed the popular 
will to much the same extent. King's 
in Servia will be safer when they be- 
come constitutional. As matters are 
now, if a monarch runs amuck, ig- 
nores constitutions, uses up money 
that belongs to others, offends for- 
eign courts in gratifying his taste in 
women, and generally acts as a 
nuisanee, there seems no smoother 
method of abating him than the one 
adopted. It is a poor 
method, and suits a poor kind of gov- 


which was 


ernment.—Collier’s Weekly. 

Mills consuming cotton in the 
New England States are closing on 
account of the high prices, resulting 
from the prolonged speculation and 
the practical corner which now exists 
Some of the 


leading mills, however, have a limi- 


in the floating supply. 


ted supply on hand which was bought 
before the abnormal advance to 13 
and 14 cents took place in the near 
by options and these plants were en- 
abled to operate as usual. In the 
Fall River district three corporations 
have shut down, while next week 
seven additional concerns will close 
for one week. In Lawrence many 
looms in the Pemberton mills have 
been closed on account of the seare- 
ity of cotton. 

It is not believed that there will 
be further talk of the Fairbanks 
eandidaey in Indiana, and further, 
that the Hoosier delegation will be 


In all 


justice to Senator Fairbanks, it must 


solid for Roosevelt next year. 


be said that he has not seriously en- 
tertained the thought of being a 
randidate for the — presidency, 
especially When the signs pointed so 
unmistakably to Mr. Roosevelt. Had 
it not been for the tragedy at Buffa- 
lo, and were it anybody’s raee, then 
the tall Indiana Senator would have 
been a prominent figure in the ecom- 
ing campaign. He would not only 
have been Indiana’s favorite son, but 
other States would have been looking 
forward to him as a possible stand- 
ard-bearer. In fact, the succession 
of Roosevelt to the presidency put 
an end to a real live campaign for 
In all probability, 
if McKinley were now President, the 
Roosevelt, 
Spooner, Hanna, 


the nomination. 
names of Fairbanks, 
Lodge and others 
would be frequently mentioned in 
connection with the nomination. As 
it stands, everybody predicts Roose- 
1904 with as 
much certainty as MeNKinley’s nomi- 


velt’s nomination in 


nation was predicted in 1900,—Wash- 

ington Cor. Charlotte Observer. 
The Washington 

of The Progressive Farmer writes: 


correspondent 


Many charges have been made 
against the administration of the 
office of Seeond Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General Shallenberger, under 
whose supervision comes the payment 
of the railroads for the transporta- 
It is claimed that 
the price charged by the railroads, 
this year upwards of $40,000,000, is 


excessive and that there is no proper 


tion of the mails. 


method of ascertaining the weight of 
the mail carried. Under the present 
system the mails are weighed during 
one week, at certain stated periods, 
and the average for the year comput- 





ed from these weighings. It is well 
known that it is the custom on many 
roads to solicit all the extra mail 
possible during the weighing week 
and it is claimed that members of 
Congress contribute to the fraud by 
sending through the mails at such 
times all the public documents they 
find available. Captain Castle, audi- 
tor for the Postoftice Department, 
has on several instances ealled the at- 
tention of Congress to the inade- 
quaey of the present methods and to 
the possibilities of fraud, but without 
avail. While an investigation into 
this subject might reveal no fraud, 
in so far as the postal officials are 
eoneerned, it is confidently believed 
by persons in a position to know that 
an inquiry would indieate methods 
whereby the Government might save 
not hundreds but millions of dollars 
ayear. Of course, against the adop- 
tion of such methods would be exert- 
ed the powerful influence of the rail- 
road lobby and of the representatives 
of railroad systems in Congress, so 
that there is still great doubt that 
the reform will be undertaken. 





Serious Strike in Richmond. 

A union of street operatives in 
Richmond, Va., last week struck for 
higher wages, and endeavored to 
prevent the substitution of  non- 


union employees. The following 


dispateh deseribes the shooting af- 
fray Wednesday night: 

“Richmond has experienced a 
reign of terror to-day and to-night, 
the net result of which has been 
the more or less serious wounding 
of six men, the injury of several 
others and the utter defiance of all 
laws. So serious had the situation 
grown before the close of the day 
that the mayor determined to ask 
for more troops to supplement the 
800 already on duty, and in the early 
hours of the morning five companies 
from Norfolk and two from New- 
port News. 

“The bloodshed oceurred early in 
the night just aeross the line” of 
Henrico County. <At that point 
strike sympathizers had been eon- 
gregating all day, and when darkness 
eame they began to throw missiles 
at the passing cars. Finally, in order 
to put a stop to the fusilage, the 
guards employed by the company 
opened fire upon the gang.” 

Another attempt Friday to induce 
the company to make concessions to 
its striking employes met with disas- 
trous failure. Jt was met with this 
statement from the company: 

“The strikers may make appliea- 
tion for their places as individuals, 
but not as nnion men, and those will 
be taken back who are aceeptable and 
who are necessary to complete the 
foree. No other terms will be econ- 
sidered.” 

It was said in addition that the 
company would spend two million 
dollars if 
point. 


necessary to carry its 





To improve the golden moments 
of opportunity and ecateh the good 
that is within our reach is the great 
art of life——Samuel Johnson. 





Cadet Heroes Honored. 
Yesterday at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute a monument was erect- 


ed to the 225 stripling cadets of that 


institution who fell in the battle of 
New Market. May 15, 1864. Many 
of them were almost too small to 
earry muskets, but they fought with 
the courage of veterans and captured 
the Federal cannon. There is no in- 
cident in the War Between the States 
at once more inspiring and pathetie 
than the charge of these boys, who 
eried as they fought, and purchased 
immortality in their virgin battle. 
There were not a few North Caro- 
lina boys in that immortal band, of 
boy heroes, and this State, with oth- 
ers, rejoices that their deathless 
charge is to be commemorated in 
The seulptor, 
Sir Moses Ezekiel, fought in that en- 


imperishable bronze. 
gagement, and in an impressive 
classic figure he has preserved the 
fame of his comrades.—News and 
Observer, June 23rd. 





A Chapter of Accidents. 

We have had oeeasion every week 
of late to speak here of the freaks 
of the weather. Sometimes they have 
been merely annoying, sometimes 
costly, as was the case with the great 
drouth; and sometimes they have 
brought destruction to life as well as 
property. Beginning with the <Ar- 
kansas and Alabama tornadoes of 
April 9, in which twenty-one persons 
were killed, we had the terrible floods 
on the Kansas, Missouri and Des 
Moines Rivers at the end of May, to 
which some seventy-five deaths were 
due and property and erop damage 
estimated at $22,000,000, Then on 
June 1 came the tornado at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., in which one hundred per- 
sons lost their lives and &500,000 
worth of property was destroyed ; on 
June 6 a cloudburst at Clifton, S. C., 
eaused the loss of fifty-eight lives 
and damage to property estimated 
at $3,500,000; on June 8 a levee at 
Granite City, Ill., burst, and the Mis- 
sissippi swept away thirty-five per- 
sons; next day the giving way of the 
East St. Louis embankment drowned 
Finally, June 14, the 
worst catastrophe of all befell Ilep- 


thirty more. 


pner, Ore., a town of about 1,250 in- 
habitants. A cloudburst of almost 
unprecedented violence nearly swept 
the place out of existence and caused 
the death of some five hundred per- 
sons. A river of water suddenly 
dropped from the sky, sweeping all 
before it. Great boulders were lifted 
by the current, and many were crush- 
ed beneath these or caught in the 
tumbling houses, while those in the 
open were as quickly drowned. Ilun- 
dreds of horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs perished. Two-thirds of the 
village was swept away, and it was 
entirely cut off for hours from com- 
munieation with the outside world. 
Its first message was a ery for help. 
The bodies of the dead were un- 
buried, and not men enough were left 
to do the work. Every city and town 
within a radius of two hundred miles 
of Heppner immediately started a 
relief fund, the Oregon Railroad 
transported supplies free of charge, 
and hundreds of people set out for 
the stricken village to assist the liv- 
ing and aid in burying the dead.— 
Country Gentleman. 
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STATE NEWS" 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKE 


E. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Mr. N. Neill Johnson has 


clected to a professorship in the Bap- 


been 


tist Female University. 
Dr. E. W. Smith, of 


delines the eall to the First Presby- 


( rreensboro, 


terian Chureh of Richmond. 

The North Carolina Dental Socie- 
ty, in session in Wilson last week, 
elected J. M. 
president; J. A. Gorman, of Ashe- 
ville, and J. B. Little, of Newton, 


vice-presidents; JeS. Betts of Green- 


Fleming, of Raleigh, 


boro, seercta ry. 


Pou, 


week, was assured 


Congressman who was in 
Washington last 
by Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow that no rural mail 
routes in his distriet would be dieon- 
fifteen new routes 
This 


would give the Fourth Distriet fifty- 


tinued, and that 


would be started in the fall. 


cight routes. 

Raleigh is to have a new company, 
the North Carolina Rice Company, 
which has bought the 6,500-aere Don- 
nell farm on Lake Mattamuskeet, in 
IIvde County. N. M. Jurney, of 
Mount Olive, will be president; J. Y. 
Williams, of New York, general man- 
Raleigh, 


ager; Leo D. Heartt, of 


treasurer; George Allen, of Raleigh, 
seerectary. The company proposes to 
have one of the largest rice planta- 
tions in the country. 

Col. Olds: 


companies are 


Agents of hail insur- 
busy 
One 
of them says that the Nash County 


anee very 


throughout the tobaceo section. 


hail storm last week caused them a 
lost of $15,000, ——News comes from 
various counties of a considerable 
inerease in the assessment of prop- 
erty. State Auditor Dixon adheres 
to his view that there will be an in- 
crease of as much as 33 per cent on 
property as compared with the as- 
sessment of 1899. 


Roanoke-Chowan Times: The con- 
Rich 


Square section is discouraging, taken 


dition of the erops in the 


as a whole. For six weeks in April 
and May and part of June, we had 
no rain exeept in small sections. 
When the rain came in some places 
it amounted to a cloudburst, and ae- 
companied by hail. This was on the 
Tth. Sinee that time the weather 
has been much too cool for growing 
crops, especially cotton, which is in 
a bad condition. Searecity of labor 
is another drawback and a serious 
one. 

News and Observer: There is one 
thing now which interest all the peo- 
ple of the State. That is the build- 
ing of a sufficient number of good 
school houses, and properly repair- 
ine those now being used all over the 
State. It is the desire of the Board 
of Education to have a proper school 
house in every eommunity, conve- 
nient to all the children of that com- 


munity. Recognizing this faet the 





last Legislature made available a 


$200,000 to be loaned to the | 





stun of 


different counties, based on an easy 


repayment plan, to aid in the con- 
struction of the school houses in the 
county. For the information of the 
County and Township Superintend- 
ents, and others who are interested 
in the building and repairing of the 
school houses the Superintendent of 
Publie 


sending out a pamphlet of informa- 


Instruction was yesterday 
tion as to how this loan fund ean be 
made available. The pamphlet con- 
tains a copy of the act of the Legis- 
lature, the necessary application 
blank, and a letter to the Superin- 
tendents and Boards of Edueation. 
Southern 23rd: 
The worst wreek in this section for 
10 o’cloek 


this morning about 200 yards north 


Pines dispatch, 


many years oecurred at 


of Niagara station, and three miles 
An engine 
eollided 
head-on, the boilers of both engines 
exploding. Engineers Wm. P. Wali 
and S. D. Stewart, of 
Fireman Walter Barnes, of Coneord, 


north of Southern Pines. 


and a loeal freight train 


Raleigh, and 


Aberdeen, 
IK. Wright, 


of Raleigh, was seriously injured by 


and Charlie Brewer, of 


were killed. Fireman J. 
jumping. 

Col. Olds: The faet that 
were 4,400 cases of smallpox in the 


there 


State during the past 12 months ar- 
rests attention, and the fact that 160 
died 
Smallpox came here February, 1899, 
Norfolk, a eentre of that di- 


That yvear is was ridiculed; 


of the sick causes a shoek. 
from 
sease,. 
was called Cuban iteh, elephant iteh, 
and all sorts of other names. But 
vet out of those attacked here one 
quiekly died. Now it has become a 
widespread disease in North Caroli- 
na, in four-fifths of its counties, and 
the death roll is inereasing. It can’t 
be ridiculed any more. 

The Raleigh 


Conference last 


District Methodist 
weck adopted the 
following resolution: (1) That it is 
the sense of this District Conference 
that the North Carolina and Western 
North Carolina Conferences should 
College 
(2) That a committee of five 


be appointed to ascertain from the 


own Greensboro Female 


jointly. 


Board of Direetors whether they will 
tender the colleve to the two confer- 
enees on the same condition that it 
was offered to the trustees of Trin- 
ity College. If such offer is made, 
the said committee is instrueted to 
proceed by correspondence to test the 
mind of the conferences as to the 
probability of such aeceptanee.” 

News: Did you 
ever hear such cneouraging reports 
from the colleges of the State? We 


wish we could recall and had spage 


Lumber Bridge 


for the items that tell of the un- 
wonted progress and prosperity. The 
future too, everywhere, is full of 


The Wake 


has its eye on a million dollar endow- 


promise, Forest Board 


ment. Plans for new buildings and 
departments of study are in hand 
and steps have been taken that augur 
success. Davidson has been full of 
students the past year. A new dor- 
mitory with a capacity of sixty stu- 
dents is going up and every room has 
been engaged already. A new pro- 
fessor had to be provided. Trinity 
has increased its number of students 





and the University like Davidson, 
never had so many pupils before in 
its long history. This means very 
great things for the commonwealth. 
The lives of such educated men seat- 
tered over the State, will have an 
inealeulable influence in uplifting 
the masses. 


*Chapel Hill dispatch: 
ning of the second week of the sum- 


The begin- 


mer school for teachers at the Uni- 
versity shows a gratifying increase 
of about 50 per cent over the entire 
The ar- 
rangements for rooming in the new 
dormitory and boarding at Commons 
proved very satisfactory. For the 
low rate of $10.00 for the four weeks, 


registration of last year. 


the summer school students have 
large, airy rooms, with electric lights, 
hot and eold water, and many other 
conveniences, as well as good board 


Hall. Never before 
have so many excellent courses been 


at Commons 


offered in the summer school, and it 
is a great pity that any teacher in 
the State should fail to make use of 
such excellent opportunities. 
Cor. Asheville 


Mention was made a day or so ago in 


Raleigh Citizen: 


connection with the closing of 
Greensboro Female College that some 
persons favored its purchase and re- 
opening as a female department of 
Trinity College, while others thought 
the Methodists ought to locate a 
great female college in Raleigh, 
where the Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans and Baptists already have large 
and successful institutions of this 
In the course of a talk 
with Editor T. N. Ivey, of the Ra- 
leigh Christian ‘Advocate, he said the 
conferences, which meet in Decem- 


He does 


not favor the idea of conducting the 


character. 


ber, will take up the matter. 


college as a woman’s department or 
an annex, but says very frankly that 
ie at rehabilitated at 
Greensboro he will warmly favor the 


-annot be 


establishment of a college at Raleigh. 
ITe says the latter plan is being much 
talked about and appears to be im- 
pressing itself on a number of peo- 
ple. Dr. Ivey says that the State 
Normal and College at 
Greensboro has not lessened the at- 


Industrial 


tendanece at Greensboro Female Col- 
lege, which has been larger in fact 
since the establishment of the State 
Normal and 
Some paper has made the statement 
that the latter college had caused the 
closing of the 
College. As a matter of faet, Dr. 
Ivey said that 
College has met its expenses and has 


Industrial College. 


Greensboro Female 


Greensboro Female 
also paid the interest on its debt. As 
has been stated, the college is owned 
by private individuals, not by the 
Methodist church. 





Elections are to be held in the near 
future at many points in the State 
on the question of loeal taxation for 
schools. The following are some of 
the most notable: 

Morganton, July 6th. 

Benson, July 15th. 

Two districts in Gates 
about July 15th. 

Stoneville, Rockingham, July 15. 

Caesar, Cleveland County, July 15. 


County, 





STATE CROP REPORT. 
The Department of Agriculture Tells of 
Crop Conditions to Date.| 
The Department of Agriculture is- 
sued Thursday a statment showing 
the crop conditions in North. Caro- 
lina -compared with last year. On 
out 1,200 
blanks and the report is made on the 


June 8, there were sent 


returns from these: One hundred is 
the basis of comparison. If the an- 


swer to the question, or condition to 












































be reported is 10 per cent, more than 
the average, or condition compared 
with, the answer is put at 110; if it 
is at 15 per cent more, the answer 
is put at 115; or if 10 per cent less, 
the answer is put at 90, and so on. 

The United States Government re- 
port for eotton issued on June 1, 
gives the acreage for North Carolina 
as compared with last year 107 2-10, 
an inerease, while the present condi- 
tion of the cotton crop is put at 74, 
The State 
gives. the 


a decrease of 26 per cent. 
Agricultural Department 
following per centage as compared 
with last year: 


S 


Sis eee 
Present condition of cotton.... 79 


Acreage of cotton. ...... 


Acreage of tobaeeo............ 
Present condition of tobaceco.... 78 
Present condition of corn...... 85 
Present condition of wheat.... 
Present condition of oats...... 
Prospects of apples............ 86 
Prospect of peaches........... 70 
Prospect of pears....0.......0.. 48 
Prospect of blackberries. ....... 102 
Condition of Irish potatoes.... 85 





ROAD BUILDERS TO MEET. 
Will be Assemble in Raleigh on the 21st 
of July. 

A eall for a convention of road 
builders is issued by IF. H. Ilanes, 
president of the North Carolina 
Roads Association; S. L. 
North Carolina 
Road Commission, and W. C. Rid- 
dick, 


Patterson, 
chairman of the 


Engineering and 


& M. 


Professor 
Road Construction in the A. 
College. 

The purpose is to effect a perman- 
ent Association of Road Builders in 
North Carolina, and thus promote 
the cause of road-building as well as 
the professional and personal inter- 
ests of road builders. The conven- 
tion will be held July 21st, at the A. 
& M. College, 
school term. 


during the summer 
There is a course of in- 
struction in road-building in the 
summer school which the delegates to 
the convention will have an oppor- 
tunity to observe. 

Tickets for one fare may be bought 
July 20th, good to return till August 
Ist. It is hoped to have a large at- 
tendanece of road supervisors. A 
very attractive and instructive pro- 
gram will be offered. 





Thousands of bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes have been shipped from Ca- 
tawba County during the past year. 
We suppose that $30,000 would be a 
low estimate for those shipped from 
Hickory, and they have brought all 
the way from, sixty to eighty cents 
per bushel. This brings to the farm- 
ers of Catawba County quite a nice 
sum of money.—Hickory Press. 
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HE HOME CIRCLE 


Prologue to ‘¢In Memoriam.’’* 





‘rong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy 
face, 

“By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

sleving where we cannot prove; 



















































































1ine are these orbs of light and 

, shade; 

Thou madest Life in man and 
brute; 

{Thou madest Death; and lo, thy 
foot 

, on the skull which thou hast made. 


Hou wilt not leave us in the dust: 

‘Thou madest man, he knows not 
why, 

He thinks he was not made to die; 

nd thou hast made him: thou art 

just. 


shou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, 
r thou: 

Our wills are ours, we know not 
j how; 

tur wills are ours, to make them 
P thine. 


Yur little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to 


be: 

- They are but broken lights of 
thee, 

and thou, O Lord, art more than 
they. 


Ve have but faith: we cannot know: 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
~ And yet we trust it comes from 
thee, 
4 beam in darkness: let it grow. 


xet knowledge grow from more to 

] more, 

, But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and _ soul, according 
well, 

May make one music as before, 


put vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not 
p fear: 

But help thy foolish ones to bear; 
elp thy vain worlds to bear thy 
light. 


Forgive what seem’d my sin in me, 
» What seem’d my worth since I be- 
gan; 

_ For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my gricf for one removed, 

r Thy creature, whom I found so 
fair. 

5 I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and 
cries, 

Confusions of a wasted youth; 

Forgive them where they fail in 

I truth 

-And in thy wisdom make me wise. 

—Alfred Tennyson. 


wandering 


1 


a 





» “Tm de onluckiest pusson in de 
€roum’ world,” said Brother Dickey. 
IT tuk out a acident policy six years 
ago, come Chris’mus, en moved with- 
in a stone throw er five railroads, en 
not one er dem hez runned over me 
tin all dat time! I ve’ly b'’eves dat 
ef I wuz ter lay down en go ter sleep 
on der track de engineer would stop 
de engine en tell de head fireman ter 
wake me up!”—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, 


=) 





*This is No. 126 of our series of the World’s 
, Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
~ gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others, 





JOHN WESLEY. 





The Life and Services of the Great 
Father of Methodism. 


Two hundred years ago this day 
(June 28) there was born in the 
manse of Epworth 
child. There flowed in his veins the 
blood of 
mother, Susannah Annesley, was the 


daughter of an ejected minister and 


Parish a man 


Puritan ancestors. Tis 


a woman of rare piety and intelli- 
His father, Samuel Wesley, 
although he had conformed to the 
Chureh of England, was steadfastly 
opposed to the schemes of James IT. 


gence. 


and zealously supported the cause 
of the Revolution that seated Wil- 
liam and Mary upon the throne. 
Ifis grandfather, John Wesley, for 
whom the boy was named, spent a 
good part of his time in jail and was 
often fined for preaching contrary 
to law; while his great-grandfather, 
Bartholomew Wesley, was ejected 
from his living by the act of 1662. 
The family name was supposed to 
Wellesley, and it 
seems probable that John Wesley was 
related to the Duke of Wellington. 
Certainly he was of good English, 
Puritan stock, with an inheritance 


be the same as 


of non-conformity when conscience 
led the way against tradition. In 
fact, the young John as an infant 
very nearly fell a victim to the evil 
passions of those evil days, some 
wicked parishioners whom Samuel 
Wesley had rebuked too plainly for 
their sins having tried to burn the 
manse while the family were within. 
The world would have been poorer 
if that infant had then lost its life. 

After a good deal of conscientious 
struggle over the matter, John Wes- 
ley gave himself to the ministry, was 
ordained deacon in the Established 
Church in 1725 and graduated at 
Oxford with the degree of M. A. the 
following year. JTfe was ordained 
priest in 1728 and remained till his 
death a priest of the English Church. 
While in Oxford he and his brother 
Charles were brought under the in- 
fluence of a most earnest Christian 
man, John Law, who wrote the Se- 
rious Call. It was at Oxford also 
that the name of Methodists, was be- 
stowed upon the Wesleys and the 
few that they had associated with 
them in doing regular and methodi- 
cal work, such as visiting the poor 
and the prisoners in the jails, and 
meeting at stated intervals for 
prayer and the study of the Scerip- 
tures. 

When 82 years old, John Wesley 
came to the new colony of Georgia 
with General Oglethorpe to preach 
to the colonists and the Indians, and 
on the journey he fell in with a par- 
ty of that wonderful missionary peo- 
ple, the Moravians, whose evangclis- 
tic zeal made a profound and lasting 
impression upon him. Ile was some- 
thing of an ascetic at this period 
of his life, and had an unfortunate 
love affair with the daughter of the 
Mayor of Savannah. He was per- 
suaded to give her up and_ then 
when she found husband 
very soon he refused to admit her to 


another 


the communion table, for which her 
husband sued him at the law. Wes- 





ley shook the dust of America from 
his feet and went back to England 
after two years sojourn on this con- 
tinent. It was the year after his re- 
turn that he experienced what he 
ealled his “conversion,” while hear- 
ing in a meeting the preface of Luth- 
er’s commentary on Romans read. 
IIe deseribes his experience thus: “I 
felt my heart strangely warmed; I 
felt I did now trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation, and an assur- 
ance was given me that he had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death.” 
Very probably Wesley had all along 
been a converted man, but this ex- 
perience was one that had a great 
influence in his life. 

In the following year, 1739, Wes- 
ley began his work of organization 
with “the first Methodist society.” 
Some eight or ten persons had come 
to him in great trouble about the 
salvation of their souls, and Wesley 
appointed Thursday evening of each 
week to talk with them. This was 
the beginning of these societies that 
soon were organized all over Eng- 
land, and at the time of Wesley’s 
death numbered 80,000 members all 
over the English-speaking 
Each society was 
“classes,” each class had a 


world. 
divided into 
leader 
who was to visit and talk with each 
member of the class each week, and 
in this way there was a perfect sys- 
tem for the giving and reeciving of 
mutual experiences. The societies 
in their turn were greuped into cir- 
cuits, the circuits into district con- 
ferences and the district conferences 
into a General Conference. The first 
conference was held in 1774, when 
John and Charles Wesley met two 
or three other clergymen of the 
Church of England and some of Wes- 
ley’s lay preachers. The whole ma- 
chinery of Methodism as it exists 
to-day was outlined in the plans of 
organization laid down by John Wes- 
ley. 

Of his influence upon the religious 
life of England and America it is 
almost impossible to say too much. 
Wesley found the religion of the peo- 
ple of England, whether of the An- 
glican or Non-Conformist faith, at 
a low ebb. It was all barren formal- 
ity. Wesley changed all that. Of 
course, the Methodist Church in all 
its various branches is the chief 
monument to his influence. But the 
historian will find in the develop- 
ment of other churches along the 
which Wesley 
marked out another great mark of 


evangelistic lines 
Wesley’s genius for organization and 
Wesley lived 


for a long time, eighty-eight years, 


his passion for souls. 


and saw of the travail of his soul. 
He died in 1791. There is a tablet 
to his memory in Westminster Ab- 
bey which Wesley as 
preaching upon his father’s grave in 


represents 


He belonged 
to the Church of England, but he 
preached to the people from outside 
the church, from the church-yard as 
it were. 

A recent writer, President of a 
Methodist University, 
Wesley did not originate anything 
distinctive in his organization, but 


Epworth church-yard. 


shows that 





adopted and adapted the plans of 
others. He got the idea of the 
Methodist societies from the Mora- 
vians; of the classes from a scheme 
for paying church debts; his out-doot 
preaching from the Calvanistice evan- 
gelist, Whitefield; lay 
from Maxfield, and the itinerancy it- 
self from Wyclif and others before 
him. Nevertheless he was successful 
in thus putting all these separate 


preaching 


plans into the one great organiza- 
tion which he formed. It seems to 
us that the two great ideas of Wes- 
ley were, simplicity of life and the 
passion for souls. The experience 
of which so much was made belonged 
to a more ignorant age and one less 
analytie of emotion, especially reli- 
But all that he- did 
by way of organizing and controlling 
the foree under him, was that souls 
might be snatched from the burning, 


gious emotion. 


and he was so much in earnest about 
this great coneern of the Christian 
life, that he took with great literal- 
ness. the injunctions 
against luxury of every kind. 

He himself was gencrous to a 
fault. He would give away all that 
he had to the poor. And he taught 
his followers how to deny themselves 


Scripture 


the things of this world in order that 
with more single heart they might 
apply themselves to heavenly things, 
might give themselves to the work 
of winning souls. And these ideas, 
with different applications perhaps 
for differing ages, are permanent 
and lasting. They are ideas that 
the world needs to learn anew. 

This is not the oecasion to speak 
of his doctrines, those known and 
those disputed. But we wanted to 
say, that the world is a better world, 
and the Chureh of Christ a greater 
blessing to mankind, because of the 
life and the labors, the prayers and 
the zeal, the self-denial and the sav- 
ing common-sense, the piety, and the 
eloquence, of John Wesley and be- 
eause of the great Church which he 
founded and sent on its useful way 
in the world.—Charlotte Presbyte- 
rian Standard. 





To-morrow (June 28th) is the 
200th anniversary of the birth of 
John Wesley, the great founder of 
Methodism, and the event will be 
Wesley 
was seventh in a family of nineteen 


eclebrated in many places. 


children and yet, the historian tells 
us, so well was that household order- 
ed that the ery of a child was never 
heard in it. This statement is possi- 
bly a little strong but it is unques- 
tionable that the splendid training 
which Wesley reeeived in his home 
and from his mother was the founda- 
tion of his great life-work, and that 
millions of people who in the past 
and are to-day influenced by his life 
and teachings owe tribute to the 
home influenee which trained John 
Wesely for the 


wrought. 


great work he 
In these days when the 
home influence seems to be at rather 
a low ebb it might be well on this 
Wesleyan anniversary to renew and 
impress afresh its importance on the 
hearts and minds of 
Statesville Landmark. 


parents.— 
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Yea, Verily. 


There is only one man who can 
talk about himself without being a 
bore. 

Man loves the idea of being mar- 
ried; women, of getting married. 

We know better where we were 
aiming when we see what we have 
hit. 

In eases of real love, the girl loses 
her heart; the man his head, as well. 

The difference between this and 
that depends on where we happen to 
be standing. 

What the curious sce on trying to 
peer into a glass house is often only 
a blind. 

The marriage ceremony is the doox 
leading from 
everyday world. 

He who loves to fight goes down 
before him who hates to fight. 

When a man is in Jove with a girl, 


fairyland into the 


he doesn’t know why, and she doesn’t 


eare.—Everybody’s Magazine for 


July. 





The Magistrate and the Potatoes. 


Down in Cochran, Georgia, the af- 
fairs of civil justice are administered 
by Judge Edwards, who is also a eap- 
able and enthusiastie farmer. 

One cloudy spring afternoon court 
was convened to try a peculiarly tor- 
tuous and perplexing ease. Judge 
Edwards listened uneasily for a time, 
with growing unrest, every now and 
then casting a quick glance through 
the nearest window. ITe was observed 
at last to seize a slip of paper, serib- 
ble a few words, place the document 
beneath a heavy paper-weight, and 
reach for his hat. 

“Captain,” he called cheerily, “ex- 
cuse me fur interruptin’ you, suh; 
you go right on with your argument, 
which is a darned good one. It’s 
suah goin’ to rain this evenin’, gen- 
tlemen, an’ I got to set out my pota- 
toes right away. 
on, Captain! When you an’ the Ma- 
jor get through you-all Il find my 
decision this paper- 
weight.” 

And the door closed upon an as- 


But you go right 
heah 


under 


tonished orator.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 





Climbing Roses. 


The following is taken from The 
Delineator for July: June and July 
to train climbing 
The hardy climbing roses are 
the main reliance, in the North, for 


are the months 
roses. 


free effects, and one of the most ar- 
tistie uses to which they are adapted 
bal- 
Other pie- 
turesque uses for climbing roses are 


is for embowering  verandas, 


conies and doorways. 
as a covering for summer houses and 
eanopied walks, for 
ways or festooned from post to post 
along driveways, using heavy wires 
A very pretty effect is 
secured by training a climbing rose 
to a substantial post of imposing 
height, the result being a pillar of 
The crimson rambler is the 
most satisfactory variety to use for 
these purposes. Other fine “ram- 
blers” are Psyche, Philadelphia, and 
the Dawson. Dorothy Perkins, a new 


arching gate- 


for support. 


roses, 


climber, and climbing Clothilde Sou- 
pert will all commend themselves to 
lovers of roses. 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
Should be addressed to ** Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 





We have two letters this week on 
slave life, and a helpful recipe for 
apple vinegar. While the prize con- 
test is interesting, it should not stop 
our members from writing on other 
subjects. It is- intended to supple- 
ment the usual letters on general sub- 
jects—not as a substitute for them. 

I hope that the readers of the Chat 
will read the article in The Progres- 
sive Farmer of June 16th, written 
by Mrs. Stevens, on “The Improve- 
ment of County School Houses and 
Grounds,” to be followed, I under- 
stand, by other papers on the same 
subject. The society of women to 
which she refers, has already done 
much good by beautifying’ school 
buildings and school yards, and I 
should like to see a branch organized 
in every township or school district 
in the State. But whether or not 
a regular organization is formed, 
the women of any community can 
add to the attractiveness of their 
school’s surroundings by a little 
well-directed effort. 

I hope, too, that the women who 
read our Chat are doing all in their 
power to encourage the establishment 
of rural school libraries. Remember, 
the last Legislature made a new ap- 
propriation of $5,000 to aid the es- 
tablishment of six more libraries in 
each county in the State, and if your 
school is without a collection of 
good books, you should seize the op- 
portunity presented by this law. If 
the patrons of the school raise $10, 
$10 more ean be set apart from the 
district school fund, and $10 more 
will be given from the State Treasury 
—making at the outset at least $30 
for the library. Many a bright child 
will learn quite as much from one of 
these libraries as from his text-books. 
Try to get one for your school. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Cheap Apple Vinegar. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I send you 
my way of making apple vinegar. 
When peeling and preparing apples 
for canning and drying, I put all the 
peelings and seraps into a large jar 
or bucket, then put sufficient water 
to cover them over. Let them stand 
a day and night, then squeeze out the 
peelings. Then sweeten with syrup; 
put in something to work off; then 
put away in jugs or barrel. Try this 
and you will find you have nice, 
strong vinegar. MRS. W. 


Duplin Co., N. C. 





Negro Life and Character During and 
After Slavery. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—My father 
owned only a negro man, wife and 
four children. They were treated 
kindly and the husband was the most 
trusty negro I have ever seen; there 
was not a white man in the commun- 
ity but that would trust him. He 
was faithful in every respect, humble 
and kind, and we children all thought 
much of him. When the Yankees 





were coming, the people all hid and 








put away all things of much value; 
this negro helped father and mother 
at the hour of midnight to hide and 
put away all they hid and lots of 
things were trusted entirely to his 
eare and safe-keeping. When the 
Yankees came, they would go to him 
the first one to know if there was 
any thing hid and about his money 
and gold and silver, but he was faith- 
ful to the last, and was not bought 
over for any price. 

We would often slip out to the 
kitchen to hear them tell their super- 
stitious tales until we would beafraid 
to go to the house, and he would go 
with us. We were not allowed to go 
there if father and mother knew it, 
but I surely did like to hear them 
talk and tell their tales. 

Some of the negroes were poorly 
clad and I suppose they had a hard 
time. There are not many of the 
old ones living now, but when you 
see one of them, he is apt to be hum- 
ble and polite. I would go to stay 
with my neighbors that owned lots 
of negroes, and the house work was 
all carried on by waiting girls—one 
to wash and put the children to bed; 
one to set and wait on the table; oth- 
ers to attend to different things. 
All were kept clean and nice in their 
dress. 


The well-to-do people had a negro 
to drive their rockaways and earri- 
ages for them. These were made with 
a seat for the driver up above the 
other seats, placed in front; he was 
seated entirely to himself. Some of 
the ladies that wore trailing dresses 
had a little negro girl to walk behind 
and earry the dress or trail. The 
negro houses were built mostly in 
rows near each other; some farms 
would have fifteen or twenty houses. 

I knew one gentleman that would 
go to the negro houses on cold nights 
to see if they had enough cover to 
keep them warm. Some were much 
better cared for than they are now 
better raised, for they 
were taught to be polite. 

When the harvest was gathered 
and the corn hauled to the barns, 
then was a time of much enjoyment 
for them. Lots of cakes, pies and 
all manner of good things were pre- 
pared for the night of corn-shucking, 
and all the invitation that was given 
was two or three whoops from the 
family negroes and you could hear 
them coming from every home in 
hearing of us. They would begin to 
hollo as soon as they would leave 
their homes and would run around 
the corn pile, slapping and holloing 
for a while, then would begin shuck- 
ing corn, all holloing all the while. 
The farmer would come with his jug. 
and glass, and each one had a toast 
to say when the corn was all done. 
Then was the prettiest of it. They 
for “the big 
house,” as they called it, and around 
and around they would go, holloing, 


and much 


would form a line 


slapping, and when they would get 
to the door-steps, would stop a few 
moments dance and slap and 
hollo. They all holloed the same 
thing, and could keep time, or they 
all kept together. When tired of that 
they would go to the kitchen for their 
supper, and all enjoyed it. The 


and 





whites enjoyed their glee and happi- 
they did. They 
would all go away holloing and slap- 
ping, and could be heard until they 
reached their home. 

There was a_ place prepared in 
church for them, and they sang and 
enjoyed the services as much as the 
They all behaved them- 
selves nicely and did not try to mix 


ness as much as 


whites did. 


with the whites; they knew exactly 

how to act. I think they were much 

better cared for, but I am glad they 

are free, for it must have been a 

great burden to the minds of the 

owners. MRS: 8S. bak 
Mount Olive, N. C. 


EV: 
Dear Aunt Jennic:—As writers 
on the subject of slavery seem slow 
about coming, I will tell your read- 
ers of what my father told me of 
the slaves in Greene County, where 
he was raised. 

My) grandfather twenty 
slaves, all of whom scemed very hum- 
ble My grandfather 
was a very generous man, and treat- 
ed his slaves kindly. 
fed and not over-worked. 

Some of the slave owners treated 
their slaves kindly while a few oth- 
ers were less kind. My father and 
two of his other brothers were in 
the army; while they fought, the 
slaves stayed and worked. 
the Yankees 


owned 
and obedient. 


They were well 


On one 
visited my 
grandfather’s house, the object in 
view being to steal a very fine horse 
of grandfather’s. A negro 
named Tom took this horse and ear- 
ried him away and hid him in the 
forest, until some one from the house 
went to him and brought them back. 
One of the slaves ran 
my grandfather and fought with the 
Yankees, but came back and worked 
on the place when the war ended. 
Another captured twice, 
but both times he got away and came 
home to his old master. 

Most of my grandfather’s slaves 
were very faithful, and loved their 
very kind old master and mistress, 


occasion 


my 


away from 


one was 


and I expect were sorry when they 
The habits of the slaves 
on my grandfather’s plantation were 
tolerably good, but they would steal 
a little sometimes. 

After the war had ended and the 
slaves were sect free, they stayed on 
Not one of 
them had any idea or care of how 


were free. 


the farm and worked. 


to work for themselves, as this was 


always the responsibility of their 
masters. 

They did not always “take up” for 
each 


One of the slaves named Luke stole 


other either, as in our time. 


a pair of blue trousers from my 


The 


slaves told my father, and he went 


father to wear to a big dance. 
at onee to the dance. Ile got there, 
and Luke was sitting back in one 
corner enjoying the music and dane- 
Father 
orde.ed Luke home, but about that 
time my grandfather rode in, quite 
angry to know that Luke had been 
stealing. Luke was taken home, 
whipped, and I guess never stole any 
trousers again. 


ing by ’.king a little nap. 


NEW WRITER. 
Craven Co., N. C. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
The 


enough, and of the human soul thus much: that it 


Ilinterschlag Professors knew syntax 
had a faculty called Memory, and could be aeted 
on through the muscular integument by appliance 
Alas, so it 


it ever be; till the Hodman is discharged or re- 


of birehn rods. is everywhere, so will 
dueed to hod-bearing; and an Architect is hired, 
and on all hands fitly encouraged; till communi- 
ties and individuals discover, not without surprise, 
that the 
Knowledge can rank on a 


fashioning souls of a generation by 


level with blowing 


their bodies to pieces by Gunpowder; that with 
Generals and Field-marshals for killing, there 
should be world-honored dignitaries, and were it 
possible, true God-ordained Priests, for teaching. 


--From Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


last 
the 


any other matter of news; from a National stand- 


State the 


Wilson murder trial 


In this week newspapers 


gave 


more space to than to 
point the Postoftice Department scandals contin- 
ued to hold the center of the stage; in foreign at- 
fairs, the new Wing Karageorgesvitch’s inaugura- 
was the 


tion and triumphal entry into Belgrasle 


most notable incident. In the political world, ex- 
President Cleveland’s angry denial of an inter- 
view in which he was quoted as renouncing all 
further political ambition attracted much atten- 
tion. 


Race Feeling at the North, 

two rather notable il- 
lustrations of the North. Near 
Belleville town in the State of Hlinois on the 7th 
inst. a negro was lynched and his body burnt, and 
at Wilmineton, Del., last 
burnt alive by an infuriated mob of Northerners. 


This month has brought 


race fecling at 


Monday a negro was 


The Delaware negro’s crime was a horrible one; 
he had cutraged and mortally hurt a young school- 
The 


mob is said to have numbered more than 2,000, 


girl, the daughter of a prominent minister. 


and its members were unmistakably preparing 


for their bloody work for hours before the negro 
Yet the 


authorities took no such steps to protect the negro 


was taken from the jail Monday night. 


as would have been taken in Southern 
State. 


ent: 


many a 

Says the Charlotte Observer’s correspond- 
“The State and county authorities took no 
action. The Wilmineton militia was not ordered 
out, though it could have reached the seene after 
the mob began to assemble in time to have saved 
Police re-inforeements were not sent 


to the prison until after the mob assembled.” 


the negro. 


The lynching in Hlinois—the State over which 


the shade of Abraham Lincoln keeps eternal vigil 
The 


superintendent of schools in Belleville refused to 


—-was cven more shocking and indefensible. 


renew the certificate of a negro teacher, and the 


negro, fecling that he had been discriminated 
against because of his color, shot and fatally 
wounded the superintendent. Harper’s Weekly 


asserts that few Hlinois juries would have sent a 
white man to the gallows for a crime committed 


under such circumstanees. But the negro teacher 
had been but a few hours in Belleville jail before 
Over- 


powering the guards, they brought out the pris- 


it was surrounded by a tumultuous crowd. 


oner, beat him almost to death, hung him to a tel- 
egraph pele, and then burned his body to a crisp. 
We submit that 


South where such a crime would have called forth 


there is hardly a place in the 
such barbaric punishment. 

We hope that no Southern man will think of 
hese Nerthern outrages as in any degree patliat 


We reter 


+ 
t 
ing or excusing lynch law in the South. 








to them only to illustrate the fact that race prej- 
The 


negrocs who are now leaving North Carolina for 


udiee and mob law are not sectional evils. 
Northern States will not find better treatment or 
better fricnds than they have here. They will not 
find it cxusier to get work and they will not find 
their rights better safeguarded. Governor Ay- 


% aie 
COCK 


told the writer last week that he has found 
in his long praetice in North Carolina courts 
that here the negro actually has the advantage in 
a civil suit with a white man—so desirous are our 
jurics of guarding the weaker race against any 
form of oppression by the stronger. 


* * * 


Negro Equality and Negro Crime. 

We are reminded just here of a rather notable 
statement recently made by Congressman Bank- 
head of Alabama, regarding the negro problem 
and the “new” negro erime, the “new” crime being 


that against white women. It was, as he argues, 
almost unknown before the days of Reeonstrue- 
tion and “political equality” legislation. As to 
this, the words Major Robert Bingham, of our 
own bingham School, may be quoted: 

“It was almost unheard of in slavery. The whole 
the South left 


hends of the negroes and went to the front during 


manhood of their women in the 
the Civil War with the feeling that the women 
And they 
although on many plantations there 


were safe in the hands of the slaves. 
were soft 
were a hundred negro men and not a white man 
ina mile. No woman in the whole South was ever 
molested by a negro during the Civil War nor for 
a number of years after war.” 

The last clause quoted tends to corroborate the 
argument of Congressman Bankhead. The crime 
against white women, he asserts, did not begin un- 
til the negro’s mind had been filled with unwhole- 
some ideas of social and politieal equality, the 
the 


years after the war. 


result. of Reeonstruection legislation some 


But all this has long been known. The new 
claim put forth by the AdJabama Congressman is 
that the “new” negro erime has greatly deereased 
in his own State sinee the adoption of its new 
that 
Mississippi since that 


case has been re- 
State disfran- 


Constitution, and not a 
ported in 
chised the blacks. 

We do not know to what extent the Bankhead 
doctrine is worthy of aeceeptance, but it is at least 
highly interesting. Our own opinion is that the 


non-existcice of the crime before Reconstruetion 


was due quite as much to the self-control devel- 
oped by the discipline of slavery as to any feeling 
of humility. . 


The Financial Outlook. 


There seems to be a widely prevalent feeling 
that we have passed the erest of our tidal wave 
standard securities on 


or prosperity. Prices of 


the Steck Exchange have declined alarmingly 


since last October; promoters of new enterprises 


have found floating a more and more diffieult 
tusk, and Mr. Morgan’s “undigested securities” 
of last winter remain generally unassimilated. 
The best statement of the financial outlook that 
we have seen is the following from the Chicago 


Christendom: “Steadily and slowly prices have 
dwindled day by day until last week the market 


was just about where it was in 1900 before Presi- 


dent MelWinley’s last eleetion, when the greatest 
stock boem in the history of the world began. 
That hooni ended in the panie of May 9, 1901, but 


a sceondary wave of cnthusiasm earried prices to 
higher levels 


tight money forced much quick liquidation. 


even until cheeked last fall, when 
An 
attempt to force up the market again was made 
last January, but since then liquidation has been 
stendy and continuous and in enormous volume. 
On an average, prices have declined thirty points, 
is esti- 


$15,000,000,000 — of 


or thirty per eent of the par values. Tt 


ated by some. that about 


s ete traded in on the New York Exchange 
and the New York curb, so that the decline has 





wiped out $4,500,000,000 of wealth. This is doubt- 
It is self-evident that 
such destruetion of wealth, even though it was 


less an extreme estimate. 


largely so-called ‘paper wealth, must have a most 
scrious effect on the country. Thousands of men 
who were rich and ready to embark in new enter- 
prises are now poor or financially crippled.” 

We do not look, however, for any very serious 
shock to the general prosperity of the country. 
An eminently sane view, in our opinion, is that 
taken by an authority on matters of finance in the 
July World’s Work. 


when financial reaction of this sort 


“On most previous occasions, 
has swept 
the 


country’s trade and industry in an inflated and 


over the country,” he says, “it has found 


more or less disorganized condition. The eonse- 
quenees of the readjustment turned out therefore 
to be as scrious to trade on such oceasions as they 
were to the Stoek Exchange. These signs are not 

The phenomenon which has almost 
attended 


visible how. 

invariably such reaction—a sudden 

shrinkage in consuming power and mereantile de- 

mand—has not been witnessed at all this season.” 
* * * 

The Educational.Campaign in North Carolina. 

Few of our readers, we daresay, have forgotten 
the campaign for better schools waged through- 
out North Carolina last summer—the ‘“edueation- 
al campaign,” it was ealled. The Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction seleeted the speakers and 
arranged the program for them, and the Southern 
Edueation Board paid their traveling expenses. 
(Governor Ayeoek paid his own.) 

A similar campaign is to be waged during the 
next two months, and the following speakers have 
agreed to participate: Governor Ayeock, ex-Gov- 
ernor Jarvis, Hon. C. B. Watson, Dr. C. D. Me- 
Iver, Hon. John H. Small, IIon. J. Y. Joyner, 
lion. R. N. Page, Hon. R. F. Beasley, Dr. Edwin 
Mims, Prof. Plato Durham, Dr. John C. Kilgo, 
Dr. 1c. W. Sikes, Prof. J. B. Carlyle, Dr. Charles 
K. Tayior, President F. P. Venable and Prof. M. 
C. S. Noble. 
We hope that every reader of The Progressive 


Other names will be announeed later. 


Farmer will do all in his power to make these 
educational rallies successful. 





THE COST OF THE CATTLE QUARANTINE. 

On page 2 we are printing an article by Dr. 
Tait Butler, State Veterinarian, on “The Cattle 
Tick and the Cattle Quarantine’—the best state- 
ment that has ever been made of the meaning of 
the warfare on cattle tieks in North Carolina and 
its vast importance to our agricultural interests. 
We think it quite fortunate that we are able to 
present so clear and forceful a presentation of 
this impertant matter, for there is very general 
ignorance of the purposes of the warfare on eat- 
tle ticks, and of the facets on which it is based. 

North Carolina does live 
The State is admirably adapted to beef 
production. 


sorely need more 
stock. 
Every farmer who raises a diversity 
of crops can make a much larger profit by feeding 
cattle than by selling feed to others. Soil fertility 
cannot be maintained without more stock. 

But the presence of the tick is a fearful stumb- 
ling block in the way of all progress in the cattle 
industry. On every animal sent under quarantine 
restrictions to Northern markets the tick levies 
its tax of one-third to one cent a pound, ‘live 
weight. And by destroying their potential value 
in Northern markets, the tick also levies its tax 
If its ab- 
sence means a saving of $150,000 every year to six- 


on all eattle sold in Southern markets. 


tecn sparscly settled mountain counties, how much 
would its extermination mean to the cighty-one 
counties that are yet tick infested! 

But Dr. Butler’s article does not need to be re- 


inforced by any words of ours. Read it and file it 


away. He is doing a great work for the State, 
and the Board of Agriculture and the farmers 


generally should co-operate with him to the fullest 
possible extent. 
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We have been favored with an advance copy of 
a new illustrated bulletin now ready for publica- 
tion by our Agricultural Experiment Station— 
“Insect and Fungus Enemies of the Apple, Pear 
and Quinee, With Methods of Treatment,” pre- 
pared by Dr. IF. L. Stevens and Entomologist 
Franklin Sherman. Dr. Stevens treats of the 
fungus enemies and Prof. Sherman of the insect 
pests. The bulletin is free to applicant, and no 
fruit grower can afford to be without it. 





That was an impressive argument for public 
education made by old Thomas Carlyle in our 
“Thought for the Week,” We 
believe our readers will pardon us for reprinting 
the latter half of it: 

“Alas, while the Body stands so broad and 
brawny, must the Soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupe- 
fied, almost annihilated! Alas, was this too, a 
Breath of God; bestowed in Heaven, but on earth 
to be unfolded!—That there should one 
Man die ignorant who had eapacity for Knowl- 
edge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happen more 


two weeks ago. 


never 


than twenty times in a minute, as by some com- 
putations it does.” 

Nearly three score years and ten have passed 
since these words were uttered, but our eduea- 
tional orators will not find the sentiment more 
effectively set forth in any three-sentence para- 
graph of a living writer. 





By an oversight the following note was omitted 
from the last number of The Progressive Farmer: 

“We greatly regret to hear that Greensboro Fe- 
male College, with an honorable record for splen- 
did training of more than two generations of 
young women, has now closed its long career of 
The directors met last week and de- 
cided that the financial loss incurred in keeping 


usefulness. 


the institution open is so great as to make its sus- 
pension imperative.” 

Since this was written, however, the leaders of 
North Carolina Methodism have spoken so earn- 
estly of a plan to put the college under the control 
of the two Conferences in this State that we are 
inclined to hope that, instead of a suspension, the 
institution will be reopened with brighter pros- 
pects and a better basis of support than ever be- 
fore. Neither the State nor the Methodist denom- 
ination can afford the loss of Greensboro Female 
College. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


MORE MONEY FOR THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. By Charles W. Eliot. 193 pages. 
Cloth. $1.00. Doubleday, Page & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 


This little book comprises three addresses by 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, that 
attracted considerable attention at the time of 
In the first, Dr. Eliot 
‘alls for a larger expenditure for schools because 


their delivery last year. 


the public school system is as yet inadequate and 
imperfect, and has not brought about the benefi- 
eent results that were expected of it. In the see- 
ond he “points out the substantial gains which the 
American schools and colleges have made during 
the past thirty vears”’—gains made at heavy cost, 
but which have been approved by the people and 
In the 
third he discusses the needs of the schools—the 


should encourage. yet larger expenditures. 


objects for which inereased expenditures should 
In other words, he contends (1) that 
we need more money for schools because they are 
imperfect, (2) that the demand for more money 
is justified because past efforts toward improve- 


be made. 


ment have been worth their cost, and (3) he shows 
in what ways the more money that he asks for 
could be advantageously spent. 

Dr. Eliot begins with some of those compara- 
tive school statistics so distasteful to North Car- 
olinians—stating in the very outset, for example, 
that the average annual expenditure per pupil 
averages $21.14, ranging from $41.68 in New York 
to $4.56 in Nortk Carolina. But we have our- 


selves and not Dr. Eliot to blame for this. 





NEW IDEALS IN PLANT BREEDING. 


We Seek Not Now New Varieties, But Greater Po- 
tency for Old Varieties. 


Plant-breeding is worthy of the name-ouly as it 


sets definite ideals and is able to attain them. 
Merely to produce new things is of no merit; that 
was done long before man was evolyed. A child 
ean “produce” a new varicty, but it may learn 
nothing and contribute nothing in producing it. 


I have myself produced fifteen hundred new kinds 


ae | 1 


of pumpkins and squashes, but [hed no idea 


[I was to produce, the world is no better 


having produced them, and I am no wiser (except 
in experience) than I was before. In many “new” 


be 


1 ] 1 


as te whether they are new and as to whether they 


things that are produced, there may dispute 


are distinet enough to be named and, therefore, 


to be ranked as varieties at all. This is not 
science, nor even breeding; it is playing and 
guessing. What does the world care whether John 
Jones produces “Jones’ Giant Beardless Wheat 2” 


But it does care whether he produces a wheat 


having more protein. 


* * * 
All these faets are typically illustrated in the 
new Lreeding of Indian corn in Hlincis and cls: 
where. The particular materials that give the 
corn kernal most of its value are the oil, the pro- 


tein and the starch. For the production of corn 
oil—for which the demand is large—a corn that 
has a high oil content is, of course, particularly 
valuable; while for the production of starch or 


for the feeding of bacon hogs, a relatively higher 
It is 


apparent, therefore, that races of corm should be 
’ 
i 


] 


percentage of other materials is desirable. 





bred for a particular content, depending on thi 
dispositicn to be made of the grain. Equal ec 
nomie results cannot be attained, how in in 
creasing the content of any of the idin 
ingredients, since a pound of gluten is worth on 


and one-half eents 


eent, a pound of starch one : 
and a pound of oil five cents. The amounts of 


these ingredients in the corn kernel are amenable 


to increase or diminution by means of scleetion.— 
by choosing for seed the kernels of cars that are 
-rich or poor in one or the other of these materils. 


Fortunately, the oil and starch aud protein of the 





eorn kernel oceupy rather distinet zones. Nex 
the outside hull is a dark and horny layer th 
very rich in protein; in the center is the lar: 
germ, very rich in oil; between the two is 2 white 
layer of starch. It is found that the kerucls on 
any car are remarkably uniform in their content; 
the dissection of a few kernels, therefore, enables 
the breeder to determine the ears that are rich in | 
any one of the substances. Experiment stations 
in the corn-growing states are already making 
great headway in this new breeding of corn, and 
one large eoneern in IJlineis is taking it up 
a commercial enterprise. All this recalls t] ( 
markable breeding experiments of the Vilmerins 
in France, whereby the sugar-econtent of beet 
was raised several points, Tt is imp 
estimate the value of any concerted ecorn-breedineg 
work of this general type. The grain alo ( 
the corn erop is worth nearly one billion dollars 
ennually. It is possible to inercase this ellicienes 
several percentages; the coming gencration will 
see if accomplished. 
* * *% 

We must give up the production of mere “yari 
ties;” we must breed for certain defint 
that will make the new gcucrations 
efficient for certain purposes: this is t it 
look in plant-breeding. We are to breed not so 
much for merely new and striking charac! 
will enable us to name, deseribe end sell a “nov 
elty,” as to improve the performance l 
eustomed lines. It may be worth wil ! 
a “new variety” of potato. by raising n plat 
from the seed-bolls; but it is much more to 
point to augment the mealiness of some existing 


for my | 


variety or to intensify its blight-resisting quali- 
We are not to start with a variety, but with 
plant. It is pessible to secure a five or ten per 
ecnt inerease in the efficiency of our field crops; 


| . 

i Sreg, 
| 

| 

| . 
| this 


would mean the annual addition of hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the national gain.—Dr. 
Liberty Tl. Bailey in Country Life in America for 


July. 





President Patton on College Training. 

The majority of those who read this article will 
pably 
3, if the writer thinks that a college educa- 


xo into business and would like to know, 


perpay 
would be of advantage to them from a busi- 
That will depend upon the 


way in which they employ their time while they 


tion 


point of view. 


ness 


are in ecllege. If they make good use of their 
opportunities, there is no doubt that their four 


ecllege will be very valuable to them. The 
call for 


intelleets, and the man who is capable of 


years in 


high places in the commercial world 


and clear thinking, and who, moreover, has 


he art of 


apt and elegant expression, 
has a ercat advantage in the business world over 
the man who lacks mental discipline. 

But if a man goes to college for the sake of 


comradeship and social pleasure, and without an 


| intellectual purpose that will help him to over- 
ne the temptations to idleness which are sure 
to beset him, he would do far better for himself 
by spending the four years allotted to a college 





Seulum in aequiring the commercial virtues 
accuracy and obedience, and by 


oO pronpiptness, 


siern discipline of a business education.— 


Rev. Francis L. Patton, ex-President of Prince- 


University, in Youth’s Companion. 





The Mulatto and the Negro Problem. 
Probably nothine has contributed more toward 


the persistence of our effort at creating an arti- 


‘| Geial being from the negro than the absvtute elim- 


ination of the mulatto equation from all our con- 
the When we 
the very simple and very patent fact 


subject. 


rations of 
intermixture of white and black races 


has given us 2 hybrid that is neither the one nor 


the other; when we get far enough along to sep- 
a this type from the negro masses, in our 
efforts at determining what may be best for the 
latter: when the South is willing to lay at the 





white man’s door many of the failings of this mu- 


latte type, and much of the meanness which he 
too frequently exhibits, and Northern opinion is 
sufficiently candid and honest to no longer persist 
in aseribine all his virtues and accomplishments 


to the neero, I think we shall have made a dis- 


tinet gain in race-problem discussion.—Allen H. 
-in the Atlantie Monthly. 


Stone 





Getting On and Getting Up. 


There nre those who get up but who do not get 





I world says of them that they have failed. 
i 1, they ? It d Vn nds upon one’s definition 
( \isfortunes have beat upon them, but 
they | rot erown bitter, temptations to aban- 
lon prineiples and get rich dishonorably have 
them. but they have chosen poverty to a 
nishcd name Is that failure? It is suecess! 
They may have lost the whole world, but they 
( 1 their souls. 

Vi men need to be reminded that there are 
nes than a small income. Those who 
in purse may be rich in faith, rich in 
wy vy, rich in hope. A clerk need not be less 
han aaman. THe has but to choose. The man who 
ne ney is poor, but the man who has noth- 

] ey is a pauper.—Christendom., 
Worl always tending to humility. Work 
es the keys of endl activity, opens the 
| mds awe-struck before the immen- 

fowl here is to do—Phillips Brooks. 
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ADVERTISING OUR STATE’S 
RESOURCES. 





A Young North Carolinian, Now a Suc- 
cessful Boston Banker, Discusses the 
Subject. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Tf the advantages of all other parts 
of North Carolina well 
known and had the same amount of 
advertising that been given 
Moore County establish- 
ment of Southern Pines in 1894, the 
Tar Heel State would quickly take 
first rank in many respects. 

Few in North 
great work accomplished by the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, Mr. J. T. 
Patrick and his associates, in bring- 
ing to the attention of New England- 
ers the favorable climatic conditions 
sand- 


were as 


has 
since the 


Carolina realize the 


existing in the Moore County 
hills. 

In Moore County 
following New England towns—all 
thrifty and progressive: Pinehurst, 
founded by Jas. W. Tufts, of Boston; 
Southern Pines and Pincbluff, found- 
ed by J. T. Patrick; Roseland, 
founded by S. II. Platt, of Spring- 
field, Mass.; Niagara by B. L. Bart- 
lett, of Boston, and Lakeview, by 
H. M. Holleman, of Boston, and P. 
L. Gardner, formerly with the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. 

Thousands of pieces of literature, 
telling of the advantages of Moore 
County as a health and pleasure re- 
sort, are gratuitously distributed 
throughout New England; and al- 
though until within the past two 
years, it has been up-hill work, it 
seems that to-day everybody in New 
England not only knows the fame of 
these New England villages in the 
sand-hill region of North Carolina, 
but numbers of them intend settling 
there in the near future. Even last 
season the hotels and cottages were 
crowded to their utmost capacity,and 
although a number of new ones are 
at present under construction, it is 
safe to say that the same crowded 
condition will prevail during the en- 
suing season. 

Statistics just compiled by the rail- 
roads show something over twenty 
thousand tickets sold last year to 
points in Moore County. Suppose 
the Old North State had ten coun- 
ties within her borders that attract- 
ed an equal number of tourists, what 
an influx of money it would bring! 
Every man, woman and ehild in 
More County has profited by the 
coming of these people of the North 
into their land. 

Publicity has been the keynote of 
success of these places and it af- 
fords a brilliant illustration of what 
may be accomplished by advertising. 
Although Southern Pines was con- 
ceived by a native North Carolinian, 
he was compelled to bring it to the 
attention of men with money in the 
East before his ideas could be put 
into practical operation. Thus New 
Englanders have furnished the mon- 
ey to build these New England towns, 
and to them, each year, is returned 
enormous profits accruing upon the 
investments in real estate, 
and hotels. 

The Northern people, attracted by 


there are the 


cottages 












the wonderful health-giving quali- 
ties of the atmosphere in that sce- 
and believing that what had 
accomplished at Southern 
Pines, could also be accomplished in 


tion, 
been 


another spot in the same section, 
the late Mr. Tufts established Pine- 
hurst, six miles away, building mag: 
nificent hotels and commodious cot- 
in one way and another 
that New Eneland 


that it has now become one 


tages, and 
so advertised 
village 
of the best paying investments in 
the South. Pinebluft’s 
been aided by letting its light shine 
before the men of the North 
East. North 
hardly realize the rapid growth of 
these Moore County places, 


suecess has 


and 
Citizens of Carolina 
and now 
Niagara and Lakeview have been laid 
out and development work at both 
places is being carried forward en- 
ergetically. 

A gifted writer once imprisoned 
truth in the 
“Climate is Fate.” 


an active volume. of 
Having 
suffered unspeakably from the effects 
of the horrid and humid climate of 
New England, and 
the joy of being so completely re- 
stored to health and vigor in the 
tonic atmosphere and almost peren- 
nial sunshine of the long-leaf pine 
region, she was enabled to write the 
best books of her lifetime. The 
idea is worth unfolding. 

Life without health, or the hope of 
it, is hardly worth living. Health 
and happiness go hand in hand, and 
are attainable in a high degree ex- 
cept under favorable natural condi- 
tions. New 
nize the prime importance of climate 
as a factor in life, as the rigorous 
climate in which they live, brings it 
forcibly home to them. 

A prominent New England physi- 
ean recently estimated that as its 


aphorism 


then expressed 


Englanders will recog- 


favorable climate became _ better 
known, North Carolina would attract 


100,000 visitors from New England 
alone. 

If the citizens of other parts of 
North Carolina will only join togeth- 
er and advertise the advantages of 
their respective localities, they, too, 
ean reap the same benefits as those 
accruing to the owners of the famous 
Moore County resorts. 

H. M. HOLLEMAN. 

Boston, Mass. 


Wood's Seeds. 


Seed Potatoes for 


Late Planting... 


Our customers say that WOOD’S 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTA- 
TOES have solved the problem— 
How to secure a bountiful supply of 
potatoes all through the year. Our 
special circular about Cold Storage 
Seed Potatoes gives full informa- 
tion. Write for it. 


SOW COW PEAS 


crops. They 





to follow your grain 
can be satisfactorily seeded all 
through July. Not necessary to re- 
plow grain fields for Cow Peas; run 
cutaway or sharp-toothed harrow 
over the fields, and it will give suffi- 
cient preparation and make a most 
satisfactory crop. Write for prices 
and special circular. 


T. W.Wocd & Sons, 


SE LDSMEN, 


Richmond, Virginia, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


OU may have had occasion 
to use White Lead in one, 


enaneecubialed Pittsburgh. i 

ANCHOR 0 two, three or five pound 
ECKSTEIN e . 

ma cans and found it unsatisfactory. 
BRADLEY . ° 

et If so, it was because it was not 
JEWETT New York. hi d b Mi . 
i Pure White Lead, but some M1ix- 
~— ture of Zinc and Barytes (princi- 
exmreax $ COE pally Barytes) labeled «White 
COLLIER Z 
mesovt (| Lead.” If you want Pure White 
aiid Lead be sure the package bears 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


one of the brands named in the list. 


MORLEY ia 
Ceveland, 
SALEM , 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. 
a_©<, > If interested in paint or painting, address 





Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
















THE COLE Sevan” 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. Za 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. “7g 


T 60 [} Cotton Planter 
HE Combination | FULL LINE of 
PLANTER for Cotton. Corn, Peas, a 

Peanvts, Surghum, etc, ‘The most eccon- 


SF Plantersand Distributors 
omical made, one man and one mule do 


goer ea é pal MONEY, TIME 
See ey. =. and LABOR 

: i ING D \ | by getting 

The oe apne . ; F z = =e 

ters have no 


to-day 
Equals. THE COLE M’F'GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 


We Have a 


45 
s¢ 


< P 
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; THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANGE ASSOCIATION 


ALL KINDS 












INSURES GROWING CROP OF 


Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


Has paid many losses in the past ten years. Paid 800 losses in 1902, and 
complete satisfaction given in every loss. In case of loeses reported, ad- 
justments are promptly made by men of your own State, and payee 
are made according to their findings. Rates very liberal. 7 

For further particulars, write or call on THE PARK REGION MU- 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. HK. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





N. C. 





ewer 











ry Farmer tt North Catlin 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
scription. 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 





For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months, 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop usa list of names, Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
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p fCOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- 
TY YEARS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 









No. 8 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 
Before the War Between the States 
unbounded hospitality prevailed in 
all the Southern States. We now 
look back for sixty years and see 
| the time of slow travel. Tlic average 
‘rate of speed did not exceed forty 
miles a day. The roads were pretty 
much as nature made them, and the 
mode of travel was either horse- 
* back or in wagons, and the principal 
manuer to reecive hospitality was at 
a wayside house 4hat would entertain 
travelers. 
OLD-TIME HCSPITALITY, 


Tt was customary to furnish the 
guest with the best of entertainment 
the times afforded, and also have his 
horse well eared for. This was hos- 
pitality between strangers, and the 
only charge was, “Call again when 
you are passing.” 

In 1840, at the great Tlarrison 
amp-ground, twelve miles north of 
Charlotte, when ITarrison was a ean- 
didate for President, the speakers 
were provided for in a royal manner; 
tables were loaded with the choiceest 
the greatest abundance. 
When all had partaken of the re- 
past, a great many baskets were sent 


viands in 


around to the old, the siek and the 
infirm, for miles around to the poor. 

Families would visit their friends 
in wagons, in the winter time, and 
spend several days and nights. On 
the finest cooking 
was called in, and the best material 
was furnished. Fine, large wild 
juicy venison were 
plenty at that time; also the old- 
fashioned pound eake with syllabub, 
wine for the younger folk, and pure 


such occasions 


turkeys, and 


tye whiskey for those who were 
rheumatic. Everything was raised 


at home and hospitality reigned su- 
preme. 

Fifty years ago at the country 
churches, we always had two ser- 
mons on Sunday, with a pienie at 
interval. This was a time for a dis- 
play of gallantry. The boys and girls 
rode horseback, and if a boy helped 
a lady on her horse, as a matter of 
course he would see her home and 
stay with her for tea, when such hos- 
pitality would be 
never witnessed at 


extended as is 
the opening of 
the twentieth century. 

The age of such hospitality is gone 
—it is now a lost art. It was not 
only shown in entertaining the lone- 
ly horse-back rider who was looking 
for “new ” ‘but it was 
shown in every day life. The people 


Mm a neighborhood would eall on one 


countries; 


another for help to raise a house, or 
barn; to get a field cleared, rails 
made, and logs rolled and burned. 





QUILTINGS AND LOG ROLLINGS. 
A sumptuous dinner was prepared, 
a decanter of whiskey or brandy was 
always on hand to give zest to the 
dinner, and wit to enliven those who 
bore the burdens of the day. The 
women of the neighborhood, as well 
as the men, had their part to per- 





form, for they always had a quilting 
or sewing—making garments for the 


family. The day before the “gather- 
ing” the good wife would have the 


quilt put up in frames; or if a sew- 
garment 
would be cut out and rolled up to it- 


self, 


ing was intended, every 
The sewing thread was pre- 
pared, by beiitig doubled and twisted, 
with several pieces of beeswax ready 
to wax the thread to keep it from 
kinking. The neighborhood gossip 
is now discussed; what luck each one 
had met with in raising poultry, what 
depredations they had suffered from 
minks and hounds 


possums, and 


sucking their eggs. In these early 
times not a club was in all the ecoun- 
try, but it is probable the conversa- 
tion was as chaste and profitable as 
we find sixty years later. The day’s 
work done, supper finished and the 
largest room made ready, we hear 
the violins getting ready for the old- 
fashioned dance, cither the Irish jig, 
or the Virginia reel. After they had 
enjoyed themselves for two hours 
they start for their various homes, 
and on the way would discuss the 
proficiency of those “who trip. the 
light fantastic Waltzing or 
“hugging set to music,” had not then 
been brought to the soil of North 
Carolina; and the skill of dancing 
was judged by the ease of movement 


” 


toe.” 


and the activity of the performer, 
without showing how gracefully hug- 
ging ean be done while sliding about 
over the floor. 


J.B. ALEXANDER, M. D. 





JULY COUNTY MEETINGS. 
Every Allianceman Should Attend These 
Important Gatherings. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

IT am thinking of old friends and 
of the many kindnesses received and 
am almost persuaded to eall the roll. 
In Vanee County there is Irwin 
Green, George Stainback, Capt. J. 
M. B. Hunt, Jesse Kelly, Sam Green- 
way, and so many others that are 
dear to my memory. Down in Frank- 
lin Hf. D. Edgerton, Dick Foster, J. 
N. Williams, Dr. Malone, Ed Jones, 
Mack Gupton, and hundreds of other 
good fellows. And then down in old 
Nash I think first. of Brother Cooper, 
who met me in Louisburg and earried 
mc fifteen miles across the country 
to fis home and treated me so niece, 
and so .nany others that I learned 
4 nd then I go up to Oxford 
Caleb Knott’s, Dr. Iob- 
good’s, Jing Dune’s, D. W. Hunt’s, 
Walter Hobges od’s, J. W.  Allen’s, 
Jack Murray’s, _M. Blaylock’s, and— 
well, time and sp ee forbid—I wish 
I could name thenr . 21 and tell them 
them. I won- 


to love. 
and out td 


how I learned to Tove 
der what these good pe le are doing 
and if the Farmers’ Alfifa, 2¢¢ 18 still 
prospering in their hands ? 

T would remind them thi , the 8oC= 
vular 


ond Thursday in July is the ra 


County Alliance day, and tha ih) 


‘springing into new life. 


every Allianceman in every county 
in the Old North State to do his level 
best to make both the county and 
the State meetings the best ever yet 
held. 

I have recently visited Rocking- 
ham and Caswell Counties, and have 
traveled largely over Alamance, and 
wherever I go I find the Alliance 
The fires 
are still burning and all the people 
need is a chance. 

Let me say to Bro. D. N. Hunt, of 
Granville: call your people together 
some Saturday in July, and organize 
a County Alliance, and elect dele- 
gates to the State Alliance. And let 
to have the best State 
mecting ever yet held. 

Sincerely, 


us all work 


H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





STARTLING EVIDENCE. 


Fresh testimony in great quantity 
is constantly coming in, declaring 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds to be 
unequaled. A recent expression from 
T. J. McFarland, Bentorville, Va., 
serves as example. He writes: “I 
had Bronchitis for three years and 
doctored all the time without being 
benefited. Then I began taking Dr. 
King’s New Discovery, and a few 
bottles wholly cured me.” Equally 
effective in curing all Lung and 
Throat troubles, Consumption, Pneu- 
monia and Grip. Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Trial bottles free, regu- 
lar sizes 50 cents and $1.00. 





Are not profitable if ~ buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 

4 BEST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 


mills. Give full particulars of size mill wanted 


ea and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
&a while you have our address. 








men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter anytime. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s | 
£ Practical... 


§ Business... 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $300,000.00.) 


Bl G 8 Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 






*UONEBA ON 


Nashviile, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 

Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Gaiveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

H STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free, 


A Free University Education 


We will pay the tuition, board, rent, books, 
clothes, transportation, ete., of any student 
atany college of his own selection. All we 
ask in return is that the student shall do 
some work in our circulation department, 

This offer means a complete co'lege conrse 
(either classical or scientific) or a prepara- 
tory or academic courss in medicine, law, 
pharmacy, dentistry, theology, or engineer- 
ing, or a course in any bisiness col.ege, 
music, art, or elocution school 

There is absolut*ly no expense whatever to 
the student if he is industr ous, willing, and 
energetic. Th4 breadth and Jiberality of this 
offer are bringing a great many applications 
from capable students, and their acquain- 








important that 


£0. 


Alliancenva, 
County officers are to selest, aned \ 


every 


delegates to the State Allianee, and | ~ 


business of great sill | 
come up, and the success of the State ! 
Alliance largely depends on that of 


the county meetings. 


importance 


Let me urge 





sth Address, 


tances. 
We shall be pleased to correspond with any 
ne who may desire further information 
. cerning the opportunity afforded by our 
oe “in behalf of either himself or a friend. 


A. J. LLEWELLYN, 
Business Manager, 
Christendom 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by. local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of theear. Thereis only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitue 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
fiamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getsjinflamed 
ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when itis entirely closed Deafness ig 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases Out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed cendition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cane 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


oirculars, free. 2 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, Oj 
aap 01d bv Drvewists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Nearly 2 score years we have 
4 been training men and women 
t) for business. Only Business Col- 
={ lege in Va., and second in South 
to own its building. No vacation, 
| Catalogue free, Bookkeeping, 
#| Shorthand, Penmanship. by mail: 


ish 


: President. 
“leading bus. ool. south Potomac river."—Phila. Stenographer, 










NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, 0. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Eeck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 
District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) R. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist. 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. wl. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 


Beaufort County. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Graham, Warrenton, 

Dr, J. E. Person, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, Hil!sboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 


eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers, 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. A, Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. EK. Pogue, Kaleigh. 
Treasu.er and Assistant Secretary 

son. 





Claude Den- 


FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghr- 





800_.Y.M.C, A. BLDG., CHICAGO, 


gecretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigb 








FORWARD MOVEMENTS IN NORTH | 
CAROLINA. 

Congressman Small Enumerates Three 
or Four That Must Play a Large Part | 


in the State’s Upbuilding. | 


[From Hon. John H. Small’s address be- | 
fore Alumni Association at Trinity College, | 
Durham, N. C., June, 1903.) | 


As a result of the quickened soci: 
life in North Carolina various mov 
ments have come to the front for 
betterment of the State. It will be | 
inappropriate in this place to men- | 
tion all, particularly such as divide | 
the political parties, but it will b | 

| 
| 


: ; ; 
profitable to discuss a few. Not the 

least is the movement for good roads. | 
Notwithstanding the recent steady j 


progress in manufacturing, wi 
still largely an agricultural peop! 
About 64 per cent of our peopl 
engaged in manual labor wor 
the farms. Whatever makes rural lilt 
more inviting and protitable descrves | 
the consideration of the good citi 
zen, 
GOOD ROADS. 


} 


Time does not permit any extendce 
discussion of the benefits resultiu 
from good roads. Every pound, ey 


ery ton and every bushel of the far 


er’s surplus product must be mar- 
keted somewhere. In order to reach 
a market or the railroad he musi 
travel some distance, generally fr 

one to ten miles. The average cos 
of transportation from the farm 

the market on bad roads is not les 
than 25 cents per ton per mile; on 





good roads it is about one-third, or 
eight cents per ton per mile. ln- 
proved highways bring the farmer 
nearer to the market, decrease the 
eost of transportation, increase land. 
valuations and make farm life mor 
comfortable. Ulustrations may be of- 


fered of lands near the towns and 


cities being held at a high valuation, | ly 


while farm lands some distance r 

mote and more fertile have searcel 

any market value. I have sometiny 

thought that our urban population 
did not always display sufficient con 
sideration for the betterment of th: 
rural sections. The average town 
without manufacturing enterpri 





would become depopulated within 
a short time if it were not for the | 
products of the farms which make 
their existence possible, and yet too 
often the average town person fai! 
to conceive that he owes any obliea 
tion to those of his brethren who | 
live uon the farms. For many | 
years the towns and the villages hav 
enjoyed reasonably superior mail fa 
cilities, while the average farmer was 


so long denied this adjunct of civili 


zation that he begun to think it al 


blessing not intended for his servic 
The movement for improved high 
ways and the introduction of rural | 
free delivery mail service indic 
an awakened national and civie spirit 
which will go very far towards re- | 
moving the isolation of the farm and 
making agriculture more profitable. 
THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATION. | 
Another result of our introspection 
in recent years has been an awaken- | 
ing of the public conscience upon the 


necessity of public education. | 


SS] FARMER 








was a time when the average public 
man regarded it as impolitie to favor 
taxation for public edueation, but 
thought it a privilege to deride and 
‘idicule our publie schools, and there 
| are some even yet who are not sure 
that it is safe to come out from un- 
er cover. Yet they may be assured 





hat from this time on it will be en- 
ircly politie and safe to stand by 
the enuse of the children. There are 
many who would not risk their repu- 

ion by advoeaey of legislation to 
compel the children to attend the 
schools which will be provided for 
them, and yet it is safe to say that 
within 20 vears we will take our 
stand with that bright galaxy of 
States which have already resolved 
to remove the dark blot of illiteracy 


from their reeord. If it beeame nec- 





arv to choose, who would not pre- 


i | fer to have the public eonfidenee and 


.| the esteem of intelligent men rather 


than the evanescent applause of su- 


perstition and prejudice? Liberal 
i training, intelligent investigation, 
} freedom of opinion, free speech and 
Ja free press are the guardians of 
truth and the enemies of error. The 
time has come for every citizen who 
stands in publie plaee or holds offi- 
cial position to think for himself and 
to speak the truth as he believes it. 
The only limitations should be the 
epproval of his own judgment and 
conscicnee and a due regard for the 
rights of others. No publie citizen 
| x thy of the name will mold his 
opinions and his speeeh by the erite- 
rion of poliey rather than of right. 
Ours is a government by parties and 
will ever remain so and I admire the 
rugeed course of a partisan, but par- 
ties are composed of men who some- 
times endeavor to lead the party into 
leyious ways contrary to fundamen- 
tal principles of the party and of 


the right. On these oeeasions the 





best partisan is he who bravely stands 


i by the right and it is he who in the 
id will be restored to party leader- 
ship and power. 
THE PRESS STANDING OUI BOLDLY 
[t is a matter of congratulation 
that the citizens who appreciate their 
obligations to society and possess 
vie virtues are on the increase. All 
1¢@ movements which make for the 
betterment of the eommunity ana 
ic State are finding trained and ac- 
tive champions. The religious and 


secular press are standing out more 





idly and aggressively than ever be- 
fore for that which is right beeause 
it is right. The disposition to ae- 
cord cqual opportunities to every 
hild of the State is beeoming more 
extended and more potential. That 
healthy publie sentiment which be- 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


ty local applications, as they cannot reach the 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by _constitue 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 

amed condition of the mucous lining of the 
fustachian Tube. When this tube getslinflamed 
you have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
jing, and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 

ine cases out of ten are caused by ecatarrh, 
ich is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can: 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
cirzculars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0, 

ea “old bv Drnegists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 




















lieves in the equality of every man 


and of every interest before the law, 
the rich and the poor, the white and 
the black, the individual and the cor- 
poration and the stranger within our 
gates, is taking hold of the con. 
science of the body politic. This 
progress, this evolution toward the 
right has been made possible through 
the efforts of the individual citizen 
“who knows his own rights and limi- 
tations and yet appreciates his recip- 
roeal obligations to his community 
his State and his eountry. * 





————., 


THAT THROBBING HEADACHE 


Would quickly leave you, if you 
used Dr. King’s New Life Pills. 
Thousands of sufferers have proved 
their matchless merit for Sick and 
Nervous Headaches. They make 
pure blood and build up your health, 
Only 25 cents, money back if not 
eured. Sold by all druggists. 


WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read. 
ers and their friends, we have deeided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 


M gre 
100 Bushels Stock Peas.—\o28"!: 
Unknown. For sale cheap. i 
T. L. MCCULLERS & CO., 
Cor. Martin and Dawson Sts., Raleigh, N.C, 


1,000 Bushels Cow Peas for Sale, 


All varieties. Send for samples and prices, 

Also Spanish Peanuts and all kinds Pine 

Shingles. — L. H. ADAMS, 
Raleigh, N.C, 


Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw 
For Sale. Mill, Corn Mill, Sixty-saw 
Cotton Gin. Bale Press. Apply to 
JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N.C 


FOR SALE ___100 Bushels Buckwheat; 
° price, $1. f.0. b. OneSpan- 
ish Jack, 18 months old; 52 incaes high; black 
with white points Eight Berkshire Pigs; 3 
b vars, 5 sows; nolakin; from registered s ock, 
Price $20 a par, * W. J. SHUFORD, 
. Hickory, N.C» 


° ° S aie 
To Soldiers and Widows.—*°!"'s"" 
widows whose pensions have been dropped 
or rejected because of a prior service in the 
Confederate army, are now entitled to pen- 
Sions. Widows who lost their pensions by 
remarriage, and who are now widows, are en- 
titled to restoration. 
For blands, ete., address. BELL & BELL, 
Expert Pension Agents, Detroit, Mich. 


























SOUTHERN RAILWAY SUMMER 
EXCURSIONS. 
Summer excursion tickets, season 
1903. In effect June 1 to September 
31, Raleigh to— 





Ashevalle. IN. ‘Ohedcses coe 00000 
Black Mountain, N. C..... 10.25 
Blowing Rock, N. C........ 13.00 
PATA IN. 10) <.6 65.036 ses 8 se" oeiw, ano 
Chase Gite. Viaiws..< <2 4.90 
Dillsbore, Ni: C...ocec ccs 12.85 





[SUTTER G Gee eee eee eee (7) 
Hendersonville. N. C......... 11.60 
Elalsomyn is HOt esis fous cxcere ne 
Prot @prings: Ne Ces ae ca o's sere B40 
RaGrancve. IN. Oe..0<seossaesGere Ooeo 
Lake Toxoway, N.C). .coc.0- 24.50 


Lingolnton,. N. Ceci ss cascca cc: S25 
Morehead City, N. C......... 
Mount Aury. Ny O.. bc isc 6270 
Ow NOt. Dat Sos cake aioaien s 


Providence, bh. T;. <.-<s« 








Mural Tals N: Cs. oe AY 
Sewanee, Tenn... ...:.0+<eseo Dao 
Washington, N.. ©... 0 6.65 


Washineton, D: C......6<6+« 129,25 


The extreme limit on above tickets 
will be October 31, 1903, liberal stop- 
over privileges allowed in both direc- 
tions. 
For further particulars write or 
call on 
TT. BE. GREEN. Cc, TA. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


All ’phones 141. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JULY 5. 








The Voice From the East. 


Lesson I.—Israel 
I. Sam. 


asking for a 
King. 1-10. 

Joersheba (verse 2) means either 
“the Well the Ooath” or “the 
Well of the Seven.” The name came 
treaty made respecting it 
the Philis- 


confirming 


Vili. 


from the 
between Abraham 
tines; the 
it with a mutual oath, aeeompanied 


and 
two parties 
by a gift of seven sheep from Abra- 
ham to Abimelech, 
sign which guaranteed to the patri- 


as the formal 


arch theneeforward the possession 
of the wells which he had dug. Hero- 
dotus says that much in the same 


way the Arabs marked seven stones 
with their blood, and kept them for 
witnesses respecting contracts made, 
first laid 
contracting. 


them between the 

Around these 
the Faithful so- 
years, 


having 
parties 
wells the Father of 
and here 
the Philistines 


confirming the possession of the wells 


journed for many 
Isaac also lingered, 
sealed 

There are sev- 
en wells there now, and to the north, 
on the hills that the 


are seattered nearly 


to him by a new treaty, 


usual with an oath. 
bound valley, 

three 
Beersheba 
was on the southern border of Pales- 
tine, as Dan was on the north; hence 
the proverb, “I*rom Dan to Beershe- 


ruins 


miles in circumference. 





ba.” Eusebius and Jerome say that 
in Roman 3eersheba was “a 
very large 


times 
with a garrison. 
a Christian bis- 


village,” 
It was the seat of 


hoprie. 
“Turned aside after luere, and 
took bribes, and perverted judg- 


ment.” (Verse 3.) “aside 


after luere” 
obtained. 


Turning 
means money wrongfully 
and bribes are 
common Oriental failings, and both 
in India and China bribery is an al- 
most universal custom. 

“Then all the elders of Israel gath- 
ered themselves together, and came 
to Samuel unto Ramah.” (Verse 4.) 
Before the exodus Israel possessed 
an organization of 


Luere 


elders to whom 
Moses was directed to 
message, 


deliver his 
16.) Before 


Sinai Moses chose seventy elders or 


(Ex. ili. 


heads of families to form a national 





council. They were eivil 
chosen from elderly men. Their au- 
thority extended to all matters which 
concerned the 


rulers, 


publie welfare, and 
they always appeared as the repre- 
sentatives of In Christ’s 
time these the 
Sanhedrin. 


The site Ramah is one of the 
disputed topics of biblical geogra- 
phy. Hastine’s sible 
tells of four Ramahs: 
on the ereat 


5 


the people. 
elders were part of 


Dictionary” 

A village 
between Akka 
Fand Damascus, lying upon the south- 
ern lower cultivated slope of the 
mountain whose ridge forms a boun- 
dary between U pper and Lower Gali- 
lee. 2. One of the cities on the 
boundary of the tribe of Asher, 


upon an 


route 


near Tyre. It stands 


plated hill in the 
With green fields, 


iso- 
mic Ist of 


surrounded by high- 


~, 


basin 


XUM 





er hills. It is a small stone village 
with a few figs and olives, and there 


RE a 


are many sarcophagi about the hill 
side, some of unusual size. 
considered the remains generally a 
striking monument of antiquity. 5. 
A village called Er-Ram, situated on 
the top of a white, high hill about 
five miles due north of Jerusalem, is 


tobinsou 


claimed to have been the birthpla« 

of Samuel. It is also the 
traditional site of Rachel’s tomb. 4. 
Neby Samwil, and a half miles 
northwest of Jerusalem, on a 


and home 


four 
coin 
manding and conspicuous eminence: 
(two thousand 
thirty-five feet) 
which is still shown the traditional 
tomb of Samuel, is claimed to be the 
ancient Ramah. 

“Now make us a king to judge us 
hke all the nations.” (Verse 5.) 
They desired a king, that they might 
be like other Oriental nations, 
could not conceive of a country with- 
out a king. Doubtless the neighbors 
of the Hebrews had taunted 
them, calling them a headless nation, 
beeause they had no king. In the 
early times, king was also closely 
connected with city life, in contrast 
alike to unsettled wanderings and to 
permanent possession of large tracts 
of country. Thus we find in the time 
of Abraham several kings in a small 
space round the Dead Sea, and many 
throughout Palestine at the time of 
the conquest, each ruling a town with 
its adjacent lands and presumably 
such villages as were dependent on 
it. Hommel gives us this translation 
of the inseription written by Ebed- 
Tob of Urusalim about B. C. 1400: 
“It was not my father who installed 
me in this place nor my mother, but 
the arm of the mighty king has al- 
lowed me to enter into my ancestral 
house.” 

“And Samuel told all the words of 
the Lord unto the people that asked 
of him a king.” (Verse 10.) In the 
address that follows, Samuel paints 
a faithful and vivid portrait of Ori- 
ental monarchies as they existed then 
and now. The king in the East was 
a despot, and held the lives and for- 
tunes of his subjects at his disposal. 
There is no royal usage named by 
Samuel that may not be illustrated 
from Oriental history or from the 
customs of the East at the present 
time. 


WORST OF ALL EXPERIENCES. 


Can anything be worse than to 
feel that every minute will be your 
last? Sueh was the experience of 
Mrs. S. H. Newson, of Decatur, Ala.: 
“For three years,” she writes, “I en- 
dured insufferable pain from indiges- 
tion, stomach and bowel trouble. 
Death seemed inevitable when doc- 
tors and all remedies failed. At 
length I was induced to try Electric 
Bitters, and the result was mirac- 
ulous. I improved at one e, and now 
T’m completely recovered.” For Liv- 
er, Kidney, Stomach and 3owel 
troubles Electric Bitters is the only 
medicine. Only 50 cents. It’s guar- 
anteed by all druggists. 


nine hundred = and 


above Gibeon, on 


who 


often 








We take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion in this issue to the advertising 
in another column of the Southern 
Dental College, Atlanta, Ga. This 
College is one of the oldest and mosi 
complete Dental Colleges in — the 
country and is one of the few own- 
ing its buildings and equipment 
designed and built for teaching the 
specialty of Dentistry alone. We 
commend this College to any of our 
readers who may he interested in the 
study of Dentistry. 





























usic and Shorthand. Exceilent Boarding 
i eighty students from thirty-six Counties, six 
slarships. Splendid New Buildings. Beautiful 
on. hxpenses very re Graduates assisted to Positions. 
atalogue Free. Address, 


Ph. » Whitsett, N. C. 


~ COLLEGE, ATSANTS 


ntning a a dental education, write 
tructic 


v-five Free Sch 
asonable. 


Lugust 26. Illustrated C 


W. T. WHITSETT, 








Aldi 322 


100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


OVED 








ae Pe Vs aS 











Style 3, ’ Drawer, Box Cov : : - - $16.5¢ 
Style 4, T1 D rt, Box Cover . . . - 17.50 
Style 6; 6, Box Cover . . - 18.50 
Style 21x, ) Drov Hea‘, - - - - 17.50 

é cioht Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISF/ CHON GUARANTEED. 


Stoves! 











No. 7—16 C lete, : ; : $10.75 

No. 7-—18 " ; ‘ ° : ‘ 12.00 

No. 7— 20 * ; : ‘ ; : « 13,00 

No. 8—18 7 : : ; ; 13.75 

No. 8—20 : R : ° : - 14.00 
WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 
who'esale 


—11 
gl til 


ag es 
nce Write 


rf o. b factory. No 
for prices.... 


CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 





a 


Mowers, Hay Rakes, Piows, Castings, Cultivators, Paints, &c., &c. 


Horie S'ices, Barbed ard Smooth Wire, 
for Dac and Poultry..... 


ROCRRLILES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











k Write for prices on enything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general p list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alu noe nhs j ! C 
Placa you dors at > for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soia Beans, 


, ete. - hae 3 prices advance. 


1. B PARKER 5. B. A, 


piste, NORTH CARO WIA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


MARJORY’ S FIRST CELEBRATION. 





A Fourth of July That Was Very Differ- 
ent From Expectation. 


“Are you going to buy torpedoes 
for me, Uncle Alec?’ asked Robby. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Alec. 

—~ goody! And pinwheels, and 
s, and fiery serpents, and Ro- 
asked Rol yby, 
as though he were 


rockets 
man candles?” spinning 
around his uncle 
a pinwheel himself. 

“Yes,” laughed Uncle Alee. 

“And little pistols and caps?” 

“Ves?” 

“And teenty-tonty firecrackers, and 
middle-sized ones, and great big can- 
asked Robby. 

Alee opened his lips to say 


non ones?” 
Unele 
es again, but a sorrowful little voice 
“Oh, Uncle Alee, Robby is a 
perfectly f’rocious boy. I wish you 
wouldn’t buy such dreadful things.” 
“Pooh!” said Robby, and he put 
his hands in the pockets of his knick- 
raight ; 
for he was seven and brave, and Mar- 
jory was only five, and didn’t like 
Fourth of July at all. 
“IT won't let 
keep care of you, Marjory,” 


said: 


erbockers and stood very st 


I can 
he said 
“And you can hold my punk.” Jere 
he brought out a dilapidated piece 
the of trousers 
pocket, a the last 
Fourth, which he handed to Marjory 
as a of and 
better things to be expected in’ Uncle 
Alee’s package. 

“Yes: but I 
them,” 


?em hurt you. 


from recesses his 


remnant from 


sort earnest of bigger 


don’t like to hear 
said Marjory, and though she 
the little girl the 
whole world, she looked almost ready 
But when the time for buy- 
thing's 


was dearest in 
to cry. 
the 
quite ready to go, and when her un- 
cle came home with his arms full of 
bundles Marjory said to her 
“Mama, 
of awful things, and mine 
of nice things, and we 


ing came Marjory was 


mamma: 
are full 
are full 
are going to 
put them on the shelf and not look 
at them until Fourth of July.” 

On the day before the Fourth the 
postman brought a letter to Robby. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted, after he 
had heard it read. “Grandma wants 
with her all the Fourth 
and I can make as much 


Mama, 


Robby’s bundles 


me to stay 
of July, 


noise as I want. may I go?” 


Mama was glad to say yes, for 
Robby was never tired of shooting, 


and Marjory never seemed to get 
used to the noise, and cried so much 
that the day was always a hard one 
for their mother. 

When the happy morning came 
Robby was up before light, packing 
the 


Alee took him 


his treasures for journey; and 
to the 
train all the passengers smiled when 
they saw a small with 
such a large box going somewhere to 


when Uncle 
American 


celebrate his independence. 
“Tt’s without Robby,” 
moaned Marjory at lunch time. 
“Yes,” “but not 
nearly so sad as it is with him. J 
haven’t heard you ery once to-day; 


very sad 


said her mother, 


and when nap time is over you know 


that you are 


grandpa, and John the man, and Kate 


How Marjory’s eyes danced when 
she woke from her nap and was 
dressed in her very prettiest dress! 
She went to the next house and in- 
vited all the little girls to come and 
see her “Fourth of July,” and they 
eame. She ran and took the pack- 
ages from the shelf, and Uncle Alec 
came to help her. 

Off came the papers 
you think she found ? 
Robby had taken her bundles and 
left his, and there on the floor lay 
strings and strings of tiny red fire- 
crackers, and middle-sized ones, and 
great, great cannon ones. 
Marjory hid her face 
mama’s lap and cried and cried. 
“Tm erying some for me,” 
sobbed, “but most for Robby. 
believe Ill die!” 

“Well, put on your hat, pussykins, 
and we'll catch the 3 o’clock train 
and make him happy again,” said 
Uncle Alec, who, in his long black 
duster, had just come in from a trial 
drive of a new horse he was thinking 
of purchasing; and then Marjory 
was happy indeed. 

“Oh, you dear, dear Uncle Alec!” 
eried Marjory, holding out her hands 
and running up to him. “Mama 
promised to send word to the girls 
explaining everything.” 

They were soon walking down the 
village street toward 
They found grandma 


and what do 





in her 
she 
I just 


grandma’s 
house. and 


the maid, all searching for a_ lost 
Robby. 
“He ran to open his bundles in the 
kitchen, and we haven’t seen him 
since, though we’ve called 
called,” said grandma. 
“TIe is under the bed, I 
said Marjory. “He goes there 
people won’t see him ery.” And up- 
stairs they all ran. Marjory looked, 
and there, far under grandma’s bed, 
lay a sad, little, curled-up bundle that 
was Robby. Nobody laughed when he 
crawled out, red and 
with his arm full of Marjory’s 
ages, and he wiped his eyes very hard 
when no one was looking, and was 
soon as merry as the others. 
“Ladies first,” said Uncle Alec, as 
they went out on the lawn; and Rob- 
by laughed with the rest at the day 
fireworks as the queer cats and pigs 
and funny mandarins went floating 
up and away. They pulled the crack- 


and 


think,” 


so 


tear-stained, 
pack- 


ers, and every one had a gay cap to 
wear, and the very nicest of candy 
came from the boxes that looked just 
like firecrackers. 

Then came Robby’s turn. How the 
torpedoes and the pistols snapped, 
and the firecrackers roared, and the 
great great ones boomed like can- 
nons! Marjory sat on Uncle Alee’s 
knee, and never cried at all, but 
laughed and shouted, “Wasn’t that a 
fine one, Robby?” And nobody but 
Uncle Alee knew how she trembled, 
and how very brave she was. 

When the dark came Robby shot 
off his fireworks. Finally there was 
just one thing left—the biggest, red- 
dest cracker of them all—and Mar- 
jory said in a faint little voice, ‘Let 
me light it.” 


“You wouldn’t dare,” said Robby. 


said Marjory, and she grasped Rob- 
by’s hand. oh, and ran, 
and lighted it, and was back in an 
instant on Uncle Alee’s knee. 

“Bravo!” they all cried, and 
“BOOM!” said the big cracker, and 
Fourth of July was over.—A. L. 
Sykes, in July St. Nicholas. 


so tightly! 





Examine yourself whether you had 
rather be rich or happy; and if rich, 
be assured that this is neither a 
good, nor altogether in your own 
power; but if happy, that this is both 
a good, and in your own power; since 
the one is a temporary loan of For- 
tune, and the other depends on will. 
—FEpictetus. 


DRIVEN TO DESPERATION. 


Living at an out of the way place, 
remote from civilization, a family 
is often driven to desperation in case 
of accident, resulting in Burns, Cuts, 
Wounds, Ulcers, ete. Lay in a sup- 
ply of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve. It’s 
the best on earth. Twenty-five cents 
at all druggists. 
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T AKE N TICE! 
Your wire fence don’ t sag if it 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE GOs AbietAN, m1eH, 


We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


oa: ney — or photo of invention for 
patentability. For free book, 


fre 
Hew eeseeseT RADE-M ARKS "is° 


CASNOWeé 


UPPUSITE- U.S. PATENT OF Fite. 
WASHINGTON. D.C 








Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI1. BURKETT, 
of the N.C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 


what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 


present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 


900k alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
book alone is $1; a year 

































Copyright 1902 by Collier's Weekly, 





More than twenty double-p 
pictures a year by Cnar 
Dana Gipson are only a partd 
the good things that come we 
by week to regular readers 


COLLIER‘ 


the world’s most progressive illustrat 
newspaper. Famous writers and artis 
make Collier’s a necessity in every hoy 
Send 4 cents in stamps to-day for sample copyq 


handsome illustrated booklet telling of attrac 
premiums and prizes for Collier’s subscribers, Adis 


Collier’s Weekly, 436 W. 13th St., New Yo 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER 


We are in corresponfence with b 
Greds of the best teachers in the Unit 
States for all grades schcol and colle 
work. Can refer yvouto some that woul 

robably suit. NO CHAKGE. Membe 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 9 
year down. Cerrespondence with sch 
officers aid teachers invited 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAT, 
[Established 1891.] Rale.gh, N.d 








SPECIAL RATES VIA_ SE 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer FExeursion Rates via § 
board Air Line Railway. — Tick 
sold daily, June 1st to Septem 
30th, inclusive, with final return I 
it October 31st. Below I beg tog 
you rates to the principal points: 


From Raleigh to— 
Old Point Comfort, Va........$ 





White ty sone. Va. . ol 
Asheville, N. © Daca 
Hendersonv ‘lle, N. C.. .. bl 
Hickory, N. C.. we 


Blowing Rock, N. . 

Lenoir, N. C.. aa 

Cross Hill, S. C., CTarris 
iwi — : $1 


Rutherfordton, N. C.. oe 
SUS LAO RY a 


Lincolnton, N. <. <n 
Littleton, N. C.. Me 
Pittsboro, Ree eos 

$ 





Southern Pines, N. C...... ++: 
Mount Eagle, N. C.........+ $4 
Baltimore, Md...........++++ 8h 
Boston, Mass. ....... 050605094 
Carolina Beach, N. ©......++4 


Chimney Rock, N. C.. a8 
Jackson Springs, N. a 
Now Vouk, M. V....00005000m 
Ocean View, Vase. sssocr0eneses 
Providence, R. I... 
Virginia Beach, Va.......-+- 
Washington, N. C........e009% 
W ashington, | ECG BA panera 
Wrightsville, N. 8. 


ee 


For further information apply 
C. H. GATTIS, C. P. & T. 


faleigh, 9 





i. S. LE ARD9T..P, As 
Raleigh, N. C. 
y, 








tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








to begin to celebrate.” 


“T don’t dare, but I’m going to,” 


Raleigh, NG, 
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HEALTH NOTES 


Pure Water on the Farm, 





“To those who value their health 
and that of their family, to those 
who would have strong and thrifty 
animals, to those who desire pure 
milk and first-class butter, we would 
say that it is of primary importance 
that the water supply should be from 
a source beyond suspicion, and that 
this source should be carefully guard- 
ed against pollution.” This state- 
ment, quoted from a report of the 
Canada Experimental Farms, calls 
attention to a subject the importance 
of which is not fully appreciated on 
many farms. The experiment sta- 
tions have made thousands of exam- 
inations of samples of drinking wa- 
ter, and these have shown that a 
very large proportion of the water 
used on farms, especially well wa- 
ter, is polluted and unfit for use. 

In the majority of instances the 
pollution, as shown by the chemieal 
data, is derived from the drainage 
of the farm buildings and barnyard, 
and is consequent upon two causes— 
the location of the well and the dirty 
condition of its surroundings. When 
that most pernicious practice of 
sinking the well in the stable or barn- 
yard is followed, provision is really 
being made ‘to colleet, as in a cess- 
pool, liquid manure. The amount 
of manure, the rainfall, and the por- 
osity of the soil are the chief factors 
that will determine the rapidity and 
extent of the contamination of such 
wells; it is only in very exceptional 
eases that they can escape pollution. 
Let those about to sink wells, there- 
fore, remember that they should not 
be dug in or near the barnyard nor 
under the farm buildings. Not a lit- 
tle of this rural well-water pollution 
is due to the filthy state of the build- 
ings and yard. * * * 

The well being sunk at a safe dis- 
tance from possible sources of pollu- 
tion, the brick and stone work should 
be coated to the ground water line 
with a cement impervious to water. 
This will protect the well from infil- 
tration of drainage from the upper 
layer of the soil. Further, a tight- 
fitting top should be provided, rising 
to the height of 9 inches or 1 foot 
above the surface of the surrounding 
ground, This will prevent surface 
water, mice, rats, and frogs from 
entering. The household slops, gar- 
bage, ete., should never be thrown on 
the soil in the neighborhood of the 
well; their proper vlace is the ecom- 
post heap. Finally, the well should 
never be used as a cold-storage recep- 
tacle, nor the dairy or other vessels 
washed at the well unless there is an 
ample provision by a well-construct- 
ed drain to take away the wash wa- 
ter. 

A well in which water rises sud- 
denly after a heavy rain should be 
regarded with suspicion unless the 
surroundings are scrupulously clean; 
for, as Professor King stg 
sudden large rise and fall of the wa- 
ter level in a well, associated with 
heavy rains, can have no other inter- 
pretation than that water reaches the 
well without being filtered through a 


states, 


|and August than in any other two 


very large amount.of soil. An ab- 
rupt rise and fall of a few inches 
might have no significance, but where 
there is a rise and fall of a foot or 
more there can be no doubt but the 
well is liable to yield, at times, un- 
sanitary water if the surface sur- 
roundings are such as to permit of 
Bis 

It is not the farmer alone who is 
interested in a pure water supply on 
the farm. 

The health of the large communi- 
ties of people who draw their food 
supply from the country is in a 
measure dependent on the health of 
the farming community. There is 
scarcely a city child who is not, in a 
degree, dependent for its health on 
the sanitary conditions prevailing in 
the house of the dairyman. Milk has 
been repeatedly shown to be the 
means of distributing typhoid fever 
and other diseases. Any vegetable 
foods from the farm eaten raw are 
liable to become carriers of infection 
under unsanitary conditions. 

A farmers’ bulletin of this Depart- 
ment fully and clearly explains the 
sources of contamination of wells 
and the means of protecting them 
from pollution.—Experiment Station 
Record. 





The Baby in Summer. 


Each season has its special dan- 
gers. Winter, when people are hud- 
dled together indoors, the siek and 
the well all breathing house air, is 
the season of contagious diseases; 
spring, with its sudden changes of 
temperature, is the season of bron- 
chial and pulmonary affections; sum- 
mer is the time of intestinal derange- 
ments. For the baby, in whom the 
digestive apparatus is so easily up- 
set, this is a season of particular 
peril, and more perish, in the cities 
at least, during the months of July 


months of the year. 

Much of this sacrifice could be 
avided were more care, or rather 
more intelligent care, paid to the lit- 
tle one’s welfare. A proper diet is 
The child—we are 
speaking now of babies in the first or 
second summer—ought, of course, to 
be nursed; but when this is not pos- 
sible a substitute must be found in 
cow’s milk. This should be absolute- 
ly fresh and clean, diluted with bar- 
ley-water, or otherwise modified un- 
The 
nursing bottle, which should never 
have a tube attached, must be kept 
immaculately clean. It should be 
boiled and rinsed in bicarbonate of 
soda after each nursing. 

In addition to the milk, the baby 
must have an abundance of 
pure water to drink. The clothing 
should be light and loose, allowing 
free play to all the limbs, and care 
should be taken to add an outer gar- 


most essential. 


der the physician’s direction. 


cool, 


ment whenever a sudden drop in the 
A flannel band 
may be kept over the abdomen, but it 
three 


temperature occurs. 


should be changed twice or 
times a day. 

The baby’s bath is of the greatest 
importance. After the age of six 
months the bath may be given at a 





temperature of about eighty degrees, 
or in midsummer a_ few degrees 
It should be of short dura- 
tion, and the tender skin should be 
dried by patting with a soft linen 
cloth. 

The mouth should be wiped out 
several times a day, and always after 
taking milk, with a pledget, or wad 
of cotton, dipped in tepid water, or 
in a solution of borax or bicarbonate 
of soda. 

Finally, advantage must be taken 
of the mild temperature to have the 
baby live an life. Of 
course he must not be exposed to the 
hot sun in the middle of the day, and 
should have extra wraps in the early 
morning and the evening. At night 
the nursery windows should be open, 
so that the conditions may be as 
nearly as possible those of out-of- 
doors.—Boston Youth’s Companion. 
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What are your friends saying 
about youP That your gray 
hair makes you look old? 
And yet, you are not forty! 
Postpone this looking old. 


i I Vig 

Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor and 
restore to your gray hair all 
the deep, dark, rich color of 
early life. Then be satisfied. 
“ Ayer’s Hair Vigor restored the natural 
color to my gray hair, and I am greatly 
yleased. Itis all youclaim for it.” 

Mrs. E. J. VANDECAR, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 


1.00 a bottle. 
All druggists. 


lower. 


out-of-door 





















J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell. Mass. 
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cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 


of U. M. GC. make is now 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard’”’ for 
it shoots well in any gun. 
Your dealer sells it. 
The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. ; 


Bridgeport, - - Conn. 








@NE CENT APIECE 


is not much for a hay press, butin the 
five years that the = 
7 







RED RIPPER Hay Press 


has been on the market, the expense for repairs has been 
less than thatamount. The Red Ripper is a one horse 


hay press, costing less than any other machinein the mar- 
ket. Easy capacity, twenty bales per hour. Our new Cata- 
logue No. 423 is ready to be mailed to you if you ask forit. 
Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 





Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. 
save many a medical bill. 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It will 
It teaches 








RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 

pay $4 when cured. No cure 

oy eer. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
aine, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. rir daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pullman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’”? for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilwington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

2. 4 P. fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or‘eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington ard all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 

boro and local stations. 
C. H. ACKERT. Gen’l Manager 
W. A. TURK, Pass, Tr.f. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G.P.A, 
Washington, D.C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Chariotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
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ROGRESSIVE 
éP FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh, N. C. 
OFFICE: - 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year 
Single subscription, 6 months. 
T'r!al subscription, 8 months............... 








106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive Is sent, 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that eflect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid wien 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘] Jan. 
702,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘‘1 Sep. 703,” to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





TO REPORT ON CONDITION OF 
TRUCK CROPS. 





Representative Small Convinces Secre- 
tary Wilson of the Need of Such Ac- 
tiou by the Agricultural Department. 
Washington, June 24.—This after- 

noon the of Agriculture 

made the announcement 
to Representative H. Smali 
that the would, begin- 
ning next year, make regular reports 


Seeretary 
important 
John 


government 


as to the growth and production of 
all trucking interests in the South 


ern and Atlantic Coast States, as it 


does with reference to cotton and 
other great staple products of the 
eountry. The growers of carly vege- 
tables, berries and fruit in the 
Southern States, and especially in 
North Carolina, will be greatly 


pleased when they receive this news 


for it is a subject close to their 
hearts. Collection of data and in- 
formation that the government is to 
undertake with reference to these 
crops, will, in the opinion of Mr. 


Small, be worth thousands of dollars 


to the truckers in North Carolina 


alone. The country will know in ad- 
vantage of publication of this in- 
formation by wire, as the growers ot 
eotton have done. Seeretary Wilsou 
said less is known about the output 
of trucking interests than any other 
agricultural enterprise. Mr. Small 


ealled attention to the fact that no 
person in North Carolina had any 
knowledge of the amount of truck 


and that the 
collection of information to be 


shipped from the Satte, 
under 
taken by the government would fur- 





nish this. The Secretary was thor 
oughly acquainted to-day with the | 
magnitude of this industry and its 
rapid growth. c 
Representative Small has been 
working to have the government is- 


sue these reports with reference 


to 
trucking interests for several years 
had a favorabl 
letter from Secretary Wilson 


ing to the subject and to-day learned 


Some months ago he 


relat 


that it had been finally decided to 
begin this work. Seeretary Wilson 
said he had hoped to make a start 


this season, but found impossible 


The more you speak of yourself 
the more vou are likely to le.—Ziin- 
merman. 

ATTA ESS 

Sueeess MCANsS of 
ecuring s. as the 
possession enables us to 
Inerease our pecuniary gains, 
Stanislaus. 

Kye ry one likes to succeed, no mat- 
ter what the undertaking may be. 
The merchant strives to build up aj 
laree business, the scholar seeks to 
perfect himself in his studies, and 
the farmer is tireless in his efforts 
{o inerease the vield of his crops 
Some succeed in their efforts, while 
thers fail to attain suecess. Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Grant are splen- 

| did examples of what prope rly direct 
ed effort will accomplish, even though 
mec IS Com yx Hod to overeome seem- 
ingly in urn suntal le ob ncles, Sue- 
cess on the farm to-day is seeured 
largely by the proper selection and 
use of 1 i It is impossible to 
uve Corin crop without 
usiUs il MeCormick 
corn ble the corm erow- 

r to value of his erop. 
They chines to buy if you 
wish to aie atins succe 


to do so, and next January reports 
will begin from Florida, where th« 
earliest truck farms are operated. 
The work will be in charge of a new 
bureau of tatisties. Traveling 
agents an L local corre sy ndents will 
furnish the government with its in- 
formation. 
Educational Rally. 

Phere will be large gathering of 
Christians and patriots on Dell 
School munds Delway, Sampson 
County, N. C., on July 4th. It will 
be an carne sembly of people in- 
terested in education. 

Py Plato Durham, of Trinity 
Colle ~ 18 expec d tos} Others 
will follow hi Musie will be fur- 
nished by ¢] Willi s ne band 
Dinner served on the grounds. Let 
all in) iC ch ] I Who pnican bu 
iness in the grave tter of eduea 
tion be there An iinmens Cl rd is 
CXpt ected. 

County Alliance Meetings. 

Cumberland County Farmers’ <Al- 
liance meets with Wade sub., Wed- 
nesday, July Sth. 

Columbus County Farmers’ Alli- 
anee meets with New Ifope sub. (six 
miles from Chadbourn), Thursday, 
July 9th. 

sc eretary T. B. Parker will attend 
both these meetings and address the 
brethren. Every Allianeeman in 
these eounties should be present. It 
is expect | that these will be red 
letter” oeceasions. 





Irish potatoes are being hauled 


from all directions from early morn- 


ing unti 


day. 


sands of 


thoueh 


good there 


il late 
During: 
barrels of 


in the evenine’s every 
the past week thou- 
potatoes have 


been shipped from this section. Al- 
the stand this year is not 

is fairly a good erop of 

and they are bringing good 


potatoes 
price Ss— 
barr¢ l. 

over 


Eeonom 


the 


an 


The ti 
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average 


prospects, 
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—Hlizabeth 
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Practice and Observation School 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. 
nual session begins September 15, 1908. 
plications should be made before July 15th. 
competent teachers and stenographers. 


THE 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL ant INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


os ( (UF S 1S see 





Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas.:Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipped 
Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 
For non-residents of the State $160. 
To secure board in dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 


Tw ‘elfth an- 


Correspondence invited from those desiring 


For.catalogue and other information, address 
CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 





CAUSTIC BALSAM DOES THE 
WORK. 
Bartlett, Feb. 5, 


Co., 


1902. 
Cleve- 


hex., 


The Lawrence-Williams 
land, O.: 


Knelosed you will find payment for 
three bottles of GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM. It is a good 
liniment. We have eured several 


hard cases —GUSTAV A. BEYER. 





A. & M. COLLECE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
Offers the best available opportunities for 
Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- 
uates earning from from thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Fall Term begins September 1, 1903. Kooms 
in Dormitory can be engaged after August 1. 
Send for catalogue. 

JAMES B. DUDLEY, President,’ 

A. & M. College, |Greensboro, N. C. 





A Country School—poz wrist 


your boy or girlin 
a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 


EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2.00 a month, 
For further information address, 


MATTIE, J. CALDWELL, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 


FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Diliey Queen 
Wasber. We manufac- 
ture three 
wahbhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory prices for a 
time, Write for catalogue and prices, Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 

LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK- 
KND RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS. 

The Southern Railway 
round-trip ticketss to 


will sell 


points named 


below for all trains Saturday ‘and 
forenoon Sundays, good returning 


leaving destination not later than 


Monday following date of sale, ex- 
cept Blowing Rock, all trains Fri- 


days and Saturdays good returning 


leaving destination not later than 
Tuesday following date of sale. Fol- 
lowing rates from iene N.C. 


She Iby, NW. &,. 





Ruthorfasdton, N. <. the 
Lineolnton, N. a tre 
CO) IH Ui nes eRe! O RA peat ee oR oer 
ONO etl en ine caliente ace 
Blowing iRoelk. WN. Ces ses «ss 
Asheville, N. C.. 


Kor further 
eall on 
| T. E. GREEN, C. 
Yarborough Tlouse 
leigh, N. C. 
All ’phones 141. 


a, 


Suilding, 


AG, 
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ALENT 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service, « 
4 A office close me ut = — Office. FREE prelimin- 
tions Atty’s fee not due until patent 

is sec red. PERSONAL “ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
AcTt AL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents | tag | through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AGE 


ustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $: 


E.G. SIGGER 


SEABOARD 


Air Line Raitway 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 





918 F Sr., N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. = 














ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 

Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 

No. 84. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York; Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 88. 

11.15 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 
to Richmond ;conneets at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 


Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for. points North and 
Northeast. 
No. 66. 
11.50 a. m.—“Seaboard Mail” for 





Black Mountain, N. 2. a SS 
Round Knob, ee 6.45 
UES oy nag ae Deni Paar mer 5 —Y* 
Morganton, N. C.. rare 8, 
Connelly oe N. <. aaa ee 
Hickory, N. C.. eigevk seh noo ee 
Tryon, N. C.. ig leveiautete patel ae 

Hendersonville, N. C.. Rr ai 
Brevard, “er Sean 
Lake Toxoway Sie giphath efa vata gos op oe 
Mot Springs, N.C), <ccneeececa Ge 
Wilmneton. NC... .546ss eee Bape 
Morehead City, IN. O...... 0.00 4:50 


particulars write or | 


Ra- 





Richmond, Washington Balti- 
| more, Philadelphia, New York 
| and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 

Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 

Louis; at Washington with 

Pennsylvania and B. and O. 

for all points. 

No. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, am- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Loeal Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
loeal points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.33 p. m.— ‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, oer. ae ton, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 


livered at hotels and residences with- 
| out extra charge at 
| UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
pry House Building, 

CO; H. GATTIS: C. T-& P. A... 
| Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 

H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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Ss ae Bie 





